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DU PONT "SUPERIOR" 2 is a 

widely used, all-purpose negative 
stock that meets an exceptional 
range of lighting condition needs. 
Approved by foremost cinematog¬ 


raphers throughout the industry. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours &C Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

New York • Hollywood • Chicago 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 












Whatever your requirements in a readily 
portable 35mm camera . . . whether you 
want extreme simplicity, compactness, and 
light weight ... or the last word in versa¬ 
tility ... or something in between . . . 
you’ll find exactly what you need in the 
precision-built line of dependable Eyemo 
cameras and correlated accessories. 


Eyemo Model M (pictured) has a compact, 
three-lens turret head. Finder is matched 
to the lens in use by turning the finder 
objective turret. Like all current Eyemo 
models, Model M has a speed range of 8 
to 48 frames per second, a hand crank, and 
a positive-type viewfinder. 


Other Eyemo Models 


There’s a 

BELL & HOWELL 


Model Q. Has 3-arm offset turret, pris¬ 
matic-focusing magnifier (for direct view¬ 
ing through the lens), and provisions for 
external film magazines and electric motor 
drive. 


EYEMO 

to meet 


Model K. Simplest and lightest of all the 
Eyemos. Has a single-lens head. Lens is 
quickly interchangeable, as is the matching 
positive viewfinder objective. 

Eyemos are sold only direct to you from 
the B&H factory or branch offices. Bell & 
Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly¬ 
wood, Washington, D. C., and London. 


your needs ideally 




Precision-Made by 


Bell £ Howell 

Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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CARAVEL FILMS TRAINS ITS MITCHELL 16 FOR AN EXACTING “TAKE FOR THE MOVI 
“A MILLION TIMES A DAY’’ PRODUCED FOR THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAr.. COMPANY 


Clients like the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
demand the best when they authorize production of a motion pic¬ 
ture. That’s why Caravel Films chose a Mitchell "16” to shoot 
this company’s movie. 

The Mitchell "16” is a professional camera expressly designed 
to stand up under the rigorous strain of professional production 
work. Rugged, though watch-like in its precision, the Mitchell 


"16” is virtually . replica of the time-proven Mitchell 35 mm 
studio camera in both appearance and performance. 

In the Mitchell "16” you will find the same versatility and de¬ 
pendability of operation . . . the same picture steadiness and ex¬ 
posure uniformity that has been realized with the famous Mitchell 
35’s for the past 27 years. 


PROFESSIONAL results 
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CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET . DEPT. AC-3 . GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA . CABLE ADDRESS “MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN . 521 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK CITY 17 * MURRAY HILL 2-7038 


85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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ON THE FRONT COVER — Director of Photography Joseph Walker, 
A. S. C. (extreme left foreground) photographs a scene of Rosalind Russell 
and Leo Genn for the Independent Artists’ production, "The Velvet Touch.” 
Walker’s electronic flash device is hooked up between motion picture and 
still cameras to allow the simultaneous making of a still shot during action. 
Electronic flash lamp is directly in center above head of the still photographer. 
See article on page 85. 
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Leading professional cameramen, who are distinguished in¬ 
ternationally for superlative motion picture photography, pre¬ 
fer Baltars. They know that Baltars meet their most exacting 
needs for 35 mm and 16 mm in black-and-white and color. 



BAUSCH & LOMB 

SUPER CINEPHOR 

I FN(F( 

Ik lei m *0m*wr 

for PROJECTION 


To cameramen who film process backgrounds, and to 
theatre operators everywhere Super Cinephor means screen 
images of highest edge-to-edge brilliance and sharpness. 
Write for complete information 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 




THE TRUCOLOR PROCESS 


W HEN the practicability of a 35 
mm. color process is advanced, 
there are numerous vitally im¬ 
portant factors to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. Of the hundreds of so-called color 
processes announced and projected during 
the past three decades with resultant losses 
of millions to public and private investors, 
only a handful have survived to provide 
commercially successful color film prints. 

Processing of a color film method re¬ 
quires unlimited combined resources in 
capital, engineering and chemical research 
and direction, equipment, and trained 
technicians. The negative must be suit¬ 
able exposed, but more important — the 
particular system must be capable of turn¬ 
ing out uniform release prints without too 
great an expense in the laboratory and 
preventing excessive loss of stock in the 
printing procedure. 

Consolidated Film Industries division 
of Republic Pictures Corporation has been 
processing a two color system for many 
years under the trade name of Magna- 
color. By this method, which has gen¬ 
erally been accepted for two-color systems, 
a double-coated positive film is exposed 
in either side through the appropriate 
component of a bi-pack negative, and de¬ 
veloped to a low gamma in an ordinary 
black-and-white developing solution. This 
step is followed by fixation in a combined 
hardening and fixing bath. Next, the 
positive film is floated on an iodine solu¬ 
tion so that the silver image in the emul¬ 
sion facing downward is converted to 
transparent silver iodide. 

After various washings and clearing 
baths, the entire film is submerged in a 
bath of basic dyes which have the prop¬ 
erty of mordanting to the silver iodide 
image only. Further prolonged washings 
and clearings follow, after which the film 
is submerged in an iron toning solution 
which converts the unchanged silver 
image into the well known blue tone. This 
type of process was decidedly complex, 
with great number of progressive steps 
required, and print uniformity a general 
problem. 

Miller Develops New Procedure 

With the technical and engineering 
experts of Consolidated cognizant of the 
limitations of the Magnacolor type of 
process, research was conducted on a more 
simplified procedure. Mr. Arthur J. Miller, 
now general manager of the Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, plant of Consolidated — about 
seven years ago — conceived the idea of a 


By ROE FLEET 


non-color-sensitive emulsion containing 
color couplers in place of the ordinary 
double-coated positive which required the 
applicating of subsequent coloring agents 
to black and white images. 

Following a long series of experiments 
and research, the color-coupler emulsion 
system was developed to a point where it 
gained the enthusiastic approval and sup¬ 
port of Herbert J. Yates, president of 
Republic Pictures, who authorized placing 
of an initial order for 12,000,000 feet of 
Trucolor raw stock with Eastman Kodak 
— the stock to be manufactured in ac¬ 
cordance with detailed specifications fur¬ 
nished by Miller. 

Resources Accentuate Development 

The widespread financial, production 
and laboratory resources of Consolidated 
Film Industries and Republic Pictures 
were made available for the long process 
of testing and improving the Trucolor 
system. Without that combination of re¬ 
sources under the direct guidance and 
control of Yates, it is doubtful that the 
Trucolor process could have been brought 
to the point of production practicability 
in less than double the time actually con¬ 
sumed. Yates provided the huge amount 
of capital required to bring the process 
to the production line; the laboratory staff 
of engineers and chemical experts devised 
simplified procedure for printing and de¬ 
veloping the color prints; and the produc¬ 
tion and technical resources of Republic 
studios were dovetailed into the proposi¬ 
tion to provide suitable tests under actual 
production conditions. 

Production Camera Technique 

In photographing Trucolor, the regula¬ 
tion N. C. Mitchell camera — with a few 
minor adjustments to provide for the use 
of bi-pack negatives — is used. Lenses and 
other camera accessories are the same as 
for standard black-and-white shooting. 

High intensity arces with Y1 filters, and 
incandescents with Macbeth filter at nor¬ 
mal key or effect lighting; are utilized 
for interiors. Background projection can 
be used to the same extent at monotone. 

For exteriors, the motion picture cam¬ 
eraman is not restricted to any particular 
type of natural lighting, but correct ex¬ 
posure and well-balanced negatives are 
necessary to insure good color rendition. 
From experience, it is stated that ex¬ 
teriors are handled practically the same 
as for black-and-white, and booster lights 


are used for lighting faces, with reflectors 
employed for back and background light¬ 
ing. 

Negative Development Simple 

The exposed bi-pack negatives are im¬ 
mersed in a single developer bath which 
brings out the appropriate colors directly. 
A standard negative developing machine 
to specified time-gamma standards is used. 
The red dye of the front negative is re¬ 
moved in a sodium hydrosulphite bath as 
part of the same operation. Printer light 
tests of each negative provide preselec¬ 
tion of proper printing exposure for each 
scene; and allow for 24 different printer 
lights. 

Printing Machine 

Trucolor printing machine consists 
essentially of a printing head for each of 
the bi-pack negatives with an individual 
printer lamp, relay rack, control strip, and 
stop-motion unit for the matte boxes. 
Trucolor positive film is printed with the 
red image on one surface and the blue 
image on the other. After leaving the red 
gate, the raw stock takes a half twist and 
proceeds through the blue gate, where the 
blue image is exposed on the opposite 
surface of the film. A tungsten filament 
lamp is used as light source for each head, 
and exposure value is controlled through 
a relay arrangement by the control strip. 

The processing machine is a top drive 
unit with one sprocket per shaft. Two 
developing tanks, a hypo tank and wash- 
tank are located in the dark room section 
of the processing unit; while bleach, wash, 
hypo and final wash tanks—together with 
the track treatment unit—are in the white 
light end of the machine. Trucolor prints 
remain in the wet section for 45 minutes, 
while later drying time totals about 20 
minutes. 

Taking advantage of various technical 
improvements available, Trucolor prints 
use non-inflammable stock; the Dubray- 
Howell perforation; and the Eastman pro¬ 
tective coating on both sides of the fin¬ 
ished prints for greater wearability and 
service in the theatres. 

Trucolor Advantages 

Important improvements of the Tru¬ 
color method in contrast to the double- 
coated prints of regulation bi-pack—as 
outlined by an official of Republic— 
include: simplicity and speed in process¬ 
ing; excellent luminosity on the screen; 
retention of negative image sharpness 
(Continued on Page 1 01 ) 
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"CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE” 

Safari South of the Border 

By HERB A. LICHTMAN 


W HEN the Twentieth Century- 
Fox Studios sent a cast and 
crew on location to Mexico in 
the Fall of 1946 for filming of Samuel 
Shellabarger’s best-selling novel, "Cap¬ 
tain From Castile,” it was as if a fair¬ 
sized town had suddenly been uprooted, 
spirited away, and set down in a foreign 
land thousands of miles from its former 
site. The problem of logistics was one 
that quite possibly would have given even 
the planners of the Normandy invasion a 
statistical headache. 

Now that the film has finally reached 
the screen, it is interesting to look be¬ 
hind the richly Technicolored scenes and 
see just how this safari southward was 
conceived and executed. Planning began 
many months before the cameras started 
rolling on the $4,000,000 picturization of 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortez. Direc¬ 
tor Henry King, a stickler for realism 
and a firm believer in aircraft as an aid 
to film production, took off in his own 
plane for the purpose of selecting locales 
by means of aerial reconnaisance. 

Spanning the length and breadth of 
Mexico in his search for settings, he 
selected the town of Morelia as a reason¬ 


able facsimile of 16th Century Spain. 
Located 350 miles southwest of Mexico 
City, Morelia still retains much of its orig¬ 
inal Spanish architecture constructed more 
than 200 years ago. Besides claiming the 
oldest university in North America, it 
boasts picturesque homes and gardens, 
stately old churches, and a rolling fertile 
countryside very much like that of Spain. 

Some 250 miles beyond Morelia is the 
quaint little town of Uruapan which 
sprang into sudden prominence four 
years ago when the volcano Paricutin 
reared up out of a farmers’ cornfield and 
began to belch boiling lava all over the 
landscape. It was decided that Paricutin 
would be a perfect "stand-in" for another 
volcano, Popocatapetl, which was in ac¬ 
tive eruption when Cortez pressed his in¬ 
vasion in 1521, but which has long since 
lapsed into snow-covered silence. 

For his third major location. Director 
King selected Acapulco, which is famous 
not only as a swank beach resort, but as 
the theme for a set of lyrics crooned by 
Betty Grable in a previous picture. The 
combination of blue Pacific waters, white 
sands and waving palm trees was judged 


an ideal setting for Cortez’ first camp in 
the New World. 

The Wheels Start to Grind 

With the locations definitely set, pre¬ 
liminary preparations for the jaunt swung 
into high gear. Exhaustive research had 
already been going on for months to 
make sure that the costumes worn by the 
Conquistadors and the Aztec Indians 
would be correct down to the smallest 
detail. The Mexico City Museum co¬ 
operated very closely with the studio’s re¬ 
search department in providing valuable 
information as to the type of armor worn 
by Cortez and his men, the headdresses 
worn by the Indians, and the jewelry worn 
by the Indian girl, Dona Marina, who 
served as interpreter to Cortez. The mu¬ 
seum even permitted the actress playing 
the role to wear the actual necklace which 
Cortez draped about the not-entirely- 
reluctant throat of Dona Marina back in 
the 16th Century. 

Uncovered in the course of research 
was a minute description of the headdress 
worn by Moctezuma’s nephew, Cacamat- 
zin, when he was dispatched by the Em¬ 
peror to meet Cortez and shower him with 
lavish gifts before begging him to give up 
his conquest and leave the country. This 



(Left) The Technicolor camera rolls along a set of dolly tracks for a follow-shot of Tyrone Power, during filming of the Twentieth Century-Fox historical 
photoplay, “Captain From Castile.” (Right) The camera crew sets up a long dolly shot for a scene of “Captain From Castile,” involving 4,000 brightly be¬ 
decked Aztec warriors. A huge battery of reflectors at right provides FILL light for the scene. These sequences were shot near Uruapan, Mexico, during the 

company’s 80-day location jaunt southward to our neighboring republic. 
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elaborate chapeau, with its hundreds of 
bright blue feathers and gold crown 
studded with glittering jewels, was pre¬ 
cisely duplicated by skilled craftsmen at 
the studio. A sample was made in Mexico 
City of the type of cannon used by Cortez 
and his men, and 21 duplicates were fash¬ 
ioned as part of the arsenal of ancient 
weapons that was to be taken along. 

The Prop Department was kept busy 
turning out the thousands of items to be 
used as properties in the location scenes. 
The enormous amount of paraphernalia 
included 5,000 pairs of sandals for Moc- 
tezuma’s warriors, 5,000 Aztec lances, 
6,000 shields, 400 cross-bows, an early 
model fountain pen, an hour glass, and a 
pair of 16th Century barber shears — plus 
wardrobe for the 19,500 extras who ap¬ 
peared in the film, as well as costumes for 
the leading and supporting players. 

A thousand extra lances and shields 
were made to guard against loss or possi¬ 
ble theft, but the Indians were so careful 
with their props that in all the time the 
company was in Mexico, only two lances 
were lost, and those through breakage. 
The lances weighed a total of 12 tons, 
while the 6,000 shields weighed eight 
tons. All of this equipment, along with 
tens of thousands of other items, was 
packed into a special train of eight box¬ 
cars to await the order to start rolling. 

An incredible amount of paper work 
was required to move the company of 200 
actors and technicians to Mexico. Each 
of the thousands of items of equipment, 
including everything from a complete dry 
cleaning plant to the sword worn by Ty¬ 
rone Power, had to go through customs. 
It was necessary to make 32 copies of the 
customs list—18 in English and 14 in 
Spanish. 

Early in November, 1946, the special 


train, packed full of varied cargo, pulled 
out of Los Angeles bound for Mexico 
City. Aboard were special refrigerator 
units to preserve the delicate Technicolor 
film from the scorching tropical climate 
that was to be encountered. 

At Mexico City, the equipment had to 
be taken off the train and loaded onto 
trucks, as there were no rail facilities 
from that point on. A fleet of 50 trucks 
carried the equipment 350 miles to Mo¬ 
relia, an additional 300 miles from Mo¬ 
relia to Uruapan, 200 miles from Urua- 
pan to Acapulco, and finally 650 miles 
back to Mexico City. 

Lights!, Camera!, Action! 

When the company arrived at each lo¬ 
cation, the equipment had to be unloaded, 
lights and reflectors unpacked, and the 
cameras made ready for shooting. Then 
arose the problem of issuing spears and 
shields to four thousand Indians, none of 
whom had ever seen a motion picture, let 
alone appeared in one. For one scene near 
Uruapan, the prop men started before day¬ 
break, using candles and lanterns for illu¬ 
mination. They used a distribution system 
worked out at the studio. The breech 
cloths worn by the Indians had been made 
up in five different colors—yellow, red, 
brown, green and white. The color of the 
breech cloth determined the color and 
design of warrior’s shield to be issued. 
The Indians had been divided into five 
groups of 800, with each group wearing 
a particular color of cloth issued by the 
Wardrobe Department. Then, for ex¬ 
ample, the men wearing red breech cloths 
marched past and were given their partic¬ 
ular color of shields and spears—after 
which the next group followed immedi¬ 
ately. In exactly three hours, the entire 
four thousand had been fitted out to rep¬ 


resent Moctezuma’s forces on the march 
to meet the army of Cortez. 

Since no extras were taken along from 
Hollywood, the Casting Department re¬ 
lied on local Mexicans and Indians for 
talent in the crowd scenes. More than 
19,500 of these "actors” appeared before 
the cameras, with as many as 4,500 taking 
part in one sequence staged at the edge 
of Paricutin’s lava beds. 

An immense commissary was set up to 
feed not only the Hollywood company 
but the extras as well. A total of 205,000 
lunches were served during the 80 days 
of actual shooting. These lunches were 
transported by truck over distances up to 
40 miles, with as many as half a dozen 
trucks being required for a single day’s 
feeding. 

During the three and a half months in 
Mexico, the company filmed scenes in five 
Indian villages where the inhabitants had 
never seen a visitor, much less a movie 
camera. The natives co-operated perfect¬ 
ly, however, permitting the cast and crew 
to go about their duties and even main¬ 
taining complete silence while the cam¬ 
eras were rolling. The company worked 
on 80 different sets in Mexico which, to¬ 
gether with 20 built at the studio for the 
filming of interiors, brought the total up 
to 100. 

One of the most lavish settings was the 
camp of Cortez built within sight of the 
smouldering volcano. It took 400 workers 
two months to construct a mammoth Az¬ 
tec temple, 60 huts of various shapes and 
sizes, and even a graveyard marked by 75 
crosses. When the company left Uruapan, 
this village was taken over by a tribe of 
Indians to replace the homes they lost 
when the lava from Paracutin overran 
their village. 

"Captain From Castile” had one of the 

(Continued on Page 103) 



(Left) The conquering army of Cortez marches toward the stronghold of Aztec chieftain, Montezuma, while an angry volcano, Paricutin, belches smoke and 
fire into the sky. A scene filmed in Mexico for “Captain From Castile.” (Right) A Twentieth Century-Fox location camera crew at Acapulco, Mexico, records 
a Technicolor scene of Tyrone Power and co-star Jean Peters in a bit of action from “Captain From Castile.” Directors of Cinematography on the film were 

Charles C. Clarke, A. S. C., and Arthur Arling, A. S. C. 
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Academy Award Nominations 
For Best Cinematography of 47 


BLACK-AND-WHITE 

"The Ghost and Mrs. Muir,” (20th Century-Fox) with Charles Lang, Jr., A. S. C., as 
Director of Photography. 

"Great Expectations,” (J. A. Rank-UI), with Guy Green as Director of Photography. 

"Green Dolphin Street,” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with George Folsey, A. S. C., as Di¬ 
rector of Photography. 

COLOR 

"Black Narcissus,” (J. A. Rank-UI) with Jack Cardiff, A. S. C., as Director of Photog¬ 
raphy. 

"Life With Father,” (Warner Brothers) with Peverell Marley, A. S. C., and William 
V. Skall, A. S. C., Directors of Photography. 

"Mother Wore Tights,” (20th Century-Fox) with Harry Jackson, A. S. C., as Director 
of Photography. 


T HE best in motion picture photog¬ 
raphy for feature productions re¬ 
leased in the United States during 
1947 was selected by members of the 
American Society of Cinematographers 
and Directors of Photography in the Hol¬ 
lywood studios, with the results as listed 
above. 

The three "best” candidates are now 
under consideration by the 2,000 mem¬ 


bers of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, who will vote for the 
one production the majority feels most 
outstanding in the field of cinematog¬ 
raphy. Winners will be announced — along 
with the "bests” in other branches of cre¬ 
ative motion picture production — at the 
gala annual Academy Award presentation 
program at the Shrine Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, March 20th, 1948. 


The three productions cited for out¬ 
standing cinematography for 1947 in both 
black-and-white and color were selected 
by the top craftsmen in motion picture 
photography, and the Directors of Pho¬ 
tography concerned have been signally 
honored for their accomplishments. Al¬ 
though only one winner in each class can 
be voted by the Academy membership, 
those who reached the finals with their 



Left, Charles Lang, Jr., A. S. C.. observes Rex Harrison operating the camera on set of “The Ghost and Mrs. Muir.” Right background, Peverell Marley, 
A. S. C. (left) and William V. Skall, A. S. C., at right of camera, are ready for William Powell and Irene Dunne to rehearse a shot for “Life With Father. 
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At left, Ceorge Folsey, A. S. C., 


nominated for his Photographic Direction of “Green Dolphin Street.” Cuy Creen is shown at his camera at right. Creen was 
cited for Direction of Photography of “Great Expectations.” 


achievements must be justly proud of 
their work. 

The international complexion of the 
Academy Award nominations is clearly 
shown by the nominations of two British- 
made productions: "Black Narcissus,” 
photographed in color by Jack Cardiff, 
A. S. C., and "Great Expectations,” with 
Guy Green as Director of Photography. 


Both were J. Arthur Rank features re¬ 
leased by Universal-International in the 
United States. 

Special Photographic Effects 

Finalists for outstanding photographic 
effects of 1947 include: 

Cecil B. De Mille’s "Unconquered” for 
Paramount (visual: Farciot Edouart, A. 


S. C.; Devereux Jennings, A. S. C.; Gor¬ 
don Jennings, A. S. C.; Wallace Kelley, 
A. S. C.; Paul Ferpae, A. S. C.; audible, 
George Dutton). 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s "Green Dolph¬ 
in Street:” (visual, Malcolm Brown, Ced¬ 
ric Gibbons, A. Arnold Gillespie, Donald 
Jahraus, Warren Newcombe; audible: 
Douglas Shearer). 



(Left), Harry Jackson, A. S. C., behind his Technicolor camera on the set for “Mother Wore Tights,” with Director Walter Lang seated with script in fore¬ 
ground. (Right), Jack Cardiff, A. S. C., under the hood of the Technicolor camera for a scene for “Black Narcissus.” 
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Ted Tetzlaff, A. S. C., on a high boom for shot of “The Window” in New York. 


Motion Picture 
Photographer 
to 

Director 

By EZRA GOODMAN 


T ED TETZLAFF, A.S.C., one of 
Hollywood’s foremost cinematog¬ 
raphers who recently turned to di¬ 
recting, is in New York filming "The 
Window," a movie chase mystery. This 
is the first picture in recent years to be 
filmed in its entirety in the East. Other 
Elms, like "Boomerang," "Kiss of Death,” 
and "Naked City,” were made partly there 
and partly in Hollywood. "The Window,” 
under Frederic Ullman, Jr.’s supervision, 
was scheduled to be in production in New 
York for seven weeks. Five weeks of 
shooting were to be done in midtown 
Manhattan on actual locations and two 
weeks at the RKO-Pathe studio at 106th 
Street and Park Avenue where the cutting, 
sound and music recording were also to 
be completed. 

Tetzlaff, tall and dapper, who is suf¬ 
ficiently photogenic to be a leading man 
in one of his own films, was renowned as 
a "glamour” photographer of women be¬ 


fore becoming a director. He was Carole 
Lombard’s cameraman, and also lensed 
Ruth Chatterton, Jean Arthur, Dorothy 
Lamour, Veronica Lake, Dorothy Mc¬ 
Guire, Ingrid Bergman and Rita Hay¬ 
worth. Today Tetzlaff has forsaken glam¬ 
our for directorial realism. He believes 
that glamour is gradually going by the 
board in the contemporary, realistic 
world. 

"I think the day of the beautiful, gor¬ 
geous creature on the screen has passed,” 
said Tetzlaff. The public does not want 
to see pretty, sticky faces anymore. Movie¬ 
goers would rather look at interesting 
faces than at pretty ones. Pretty girls are 
a dime a dozen. There are no longer any 
rules about women’s faces in pictures, ex¬ 
cept that they should not be too unphoto- 
genic. What counts is personality and act¬ 
ing ability more than looks. Put two 
seemingly attractive people side by side 
and one will speak to you while the other 


will just die on the screen. 

"Flaws in a person’s appearance can 
be straightened out without much trouble. 
Teeth can be fixed and all kinds of de¬ 
fects. Even the most glamorous stars have 
a good side and a bad side to their faces. 
Carole Lombard, for example, had a large 
jaw and every angle and expression had 
to be watched in the camera. 

"So-called glamour’ photography is no 
different from any other kind of photog¬ 
raphy. Any first-class cameraman can do 
it. It means simply that the cameraman 
concentrates his camera on the feminine 
star of the film to the neglect of the other 
players and often at the expense of the 
picture as a whole. I always had my 
doubts about such photography. A studio 
usually has a large investment in its top 
glamour girls. As they mature and grow 
older this investment has to be pro- 

(Continued on Page 102) 



The camera boom dropped to street level (left) to photograph the tenement house sequence on the right. 
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motion picture shutter was closed mo¬ 
mentarily between frames. 

The device, first successfully used by 
Walker on the Columbia production of 
"The Mating of Millie,” consists of a com¬ 
mutator which is easily attached to the 
synchronous motor on the motion picture 
camera. It is adjusted so that it can only 
make contact when the motion picture 
camera shutter is closed. 

A wire connects the motion picture 
camera commutator with the electronic 
flash light mounted on a standard in prop¬ 
er position to light the players, and the 
still camera operated by the photographer. 
When the latter wishes to make a still, 
he presses the camera button, and the still 


F OR many years, studios have at¬ 
tempted various methods of secur¬ 
ing stills during actual shooting on 
sets. Such a procedure would prove a 
time-saver in production, eliminating the 
delays occasioned by specially posing stills 
after a scene is completed by the motion 
picture camera. During the past decade, 
when the speed of film has been consider¬ 
ably increased, studios have turned to can¬ 
did cameras of the Leica type, or Roili- 
flexes, to secure dramatic stills while the 
motion picture camera was turning, or 
during final rehearsals. 

Such still shots were and are made gen¬ 
erally without flash bulbs, as the latter 
would register on one or more frames of 
the motion picture negative or greatly 
disturb the players during a scene. But 
where low key lighting is employed by 
the Director of Photography, the non¬ 
flashbulb still cameras cannot be used due 
to the low light levels. 

Cognizant of this problem as a Direc¬ 
tor of Photography, Joseph Walker, A. S. 
C., set to work to devise a method which 
would allow the shooting of stills during 
the actual filming of a production. His 
attack was utilization of electronic light 
as a quick flash source synchronized with 
both the motion picture and still camera 
shutters to photograph the still while the 


Joseph Walker, A. S. C., points to commutator installed on motion picture camera which allows 
synchronization of still camera flash when film camera shutter is closed between frames. 


ELECTRONIC FLASH 
FOR STILL EXPOSURES 
DURING SHOOTING 


shutter opens at the same instant of the 
electronic flash within a fiftieth of a sec¬ 
ond of the button pressing when the mo¬ 
tion picture camera shutter is closed. 

The electronic flash source is particu¬ 
larly suitable as it has a very fast flash of 
1/4,000 of a second, and hence is more 
easily synchronized with the closed motion 
picture camera shutter than regulation 
flash bulbs which have a much longer 
peak of illumination and which might 
carry flash over onto the frames of the mo¬ 
tion picture negative. Another favorable 
factor is that it can be used over and over 
without replacement, and the still photog¬ 
rapher can make his pictures as fast as he 
can switch a new negative into his camera. 

The eletronic flash device also has a 
limited amount of noise in comparison to 
the flash bulbs, and has proven less dis¬ 
tracting to the players photographed. 
Walker points out that the device is es¬ 
pecially valuable for action shots in the 
studio where the scenes are in low key. 
In such a situation, the still photographer 
was at a disadvantage as there was not 
sufficient light to secure action stills. How¬ 
ever, with the electronic light, the still 
photographer can bring it up to as hot an 
intensity as required—as much as 900 to 
1,500 foot candles—even though set for 
the motion picture is down as low as 100 
foot candles or less. Walker stated that 
the device enables the still man to secure 
full color transparencies of action scenes 
through ability to regulate the amount of 
light required. 

Walker does not anticipate that his in¬ 
vention will be widely employed by the 
studios. He points out that the device will 
be best for interior action shots, fights, 
etc., which are normally hard to re-pose 
or light for stills after a scene is com¬ 
pleted. But most favorable factors include 
economy in making stills during filming, 
and the ability to obtain action and un¬ 
usual stills that would otherwise be unob¬ 
tainable. 

Walker is one of the leading inventors 
among the members of the A. S. C. In ad¬ 
dition to his top ranking position as a Di¬ 
rector of Photography for many years, he 
has designed and invented many valuable 
devices for motion picture cameras, and 
in the radio and electronics fields. 
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14 AMERICAN STANDARDS 
FOR MOTION PICTURES 
APPROVED IN 1947 

(The following is the report of C. R. Keith, chairman of the American Standards 
Association Sectional Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures, Z22. Adoption of 
these standards by ASA is the result of intensive work and investigation by the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, which closely cooperates with ASA. Acceptance of these 
standards by ASA is preliminary to their acceptance as international standards by the 
International Standards Organization of the United Nations. This standardization, ac¬ 
cording to SMPE engineering vice president John A. Maurer, effects a great saving of 
motley for the motion picture industry by simplifying production and distribution of 
equipment.) 


D URING the year 1947, fourteen 
American Standards were ap¬ 
proved in the field of motion 
pictures. Of these, the following three 
were reaffirmed from previous Z22 stand¬ 
ards with only editorial changes: 

Z22.10—Emulsion Position in Pro¬ 
jector for Direct Front Projection 
of 16-Millimeter Silent Motion 
Picture Film 

Z22.16—Emulsion and Sound Rec¬ 
ord Positions in Projector for Di¬ 
rect Front Projection of 16-Milli¬ 
meter Sound Motion Picture Film 
722.22 —Emulsion Position in Pro¬ 
jector for Direct Front Projection 
of 8-Millimeter Silent Motion Pic¬ 
ture Film 

Although the two 16-millimeter emul¬ 
sion position standards (Z22.10 and Z22 
16) were unanimously reaffirmed with 
only editorial changes, reconsideration was 
subsequently requested by Mr. K. F. Abeel, 
representing the General Electric Com¬ 
pany. Since several other members who 
had voted for reaffirmation joined Mr. 
Abeel in asking for reconsideration, the 
Chairman appointed the following sub¬ 
committee to prepare further analysis of 
16-millimeter photographing and printing 
practices for consideration of the entire 
Committee: A. W. Cook, Chairman, K. 
F. Abeel, M. C. Batsel, O. Sandvik and E. 
Schmidt. 

The four following perforating stan¬ 
dards were reconsidered and modified in 
their methods of dimensioning, so as to 
be more useful in actual practice: 

Z22.5 — Cutting and Perforating 
Dimensions for 16-Millimeter Si¬ 
lent Motion Picture — Negative 
and Positive Raw Stock 
Z22.12—Cutting and Perforating 
Dimensions for 16-Millimeter 


Sound Motion Picture Negative 
and Positive Raw Stock 

Z22.17—Cutting and Perforating 
Dimensions for 8-Millimeter Mo¬ 
tion Picture Negative and Posi¬ 
tive Raw Stock. 

Z22.36—Cutting and Perforating 
Dimensions for 35-Millimeter Mo¬ 
tion Picture Positive Raw Stock 

The principal changes in the above 
standards consisted of showing dimen¬ 
sions as measured from the edges of 
sprocket holes rather than from center 
lines. 

In reviewing the 35-Millimeter Pro¬ 
jector Sprocket Specification, it was found 
desirable to further study the sprocket 
diameter, which had been standard since 
1930. In the reapproved edition, Z22.35- 
1947, 16-Tooth 35-Millimeter Motion 
Picture Projector Sprockets, this dimen¬ 
sion has been changed to 0.943 in. (from 
0.945 in.) to reduce film wear. 

The standard for photographic density 
Z22.27 was revised to take advantage of 
the more detailed standard developed for 
still photography Z38.2.5-1946. 

Two new standards on camera and 
projector apertures were based on corre¬ 
sponding Z52 war standards: 

Z22.59—Photographing Aperture of 
3 5-Millimeter Sound Motion Pic¬ 
ture Cameras 

Z22.58—Picture Projection Aperture 
of 35-Millimeter Sound Motion 
Picture Projectors 

Film Nomenclature Standard Z22.56- 
1947 and 16-Millimeter Buzz Track Test 
Film Z22.57-1947 were also taken from 
Z52 war standards without change. The 
new standard Z22.55-1947, 35-Millimeter 
Sound Motion Picture Release Prints, is 
essentially a statement of current Ameri¬ 
can practice in the preparation of 35- 
Millimeter motion picture film in 2000 ft. 
lengths for distribution to theatres. 


Shortly after the Screen Size Standard 
Z22.29-1946 was adopted the objection 
was raised that it was not clear as to 
whether or not the dimensions included 
the entire screen or only the useful area. 
Consequently the Chairman asked the 
Motion Picture Research Council to make 
a proposal for revision which would clari¬ 
fy this point. 

The following nine proposed standards 
on 35-millimeter test films were pre¬ 
pared by the Motion Picture Research 
Council and submitted by letter ballot to 
members of the Z22 Committee: 

Z22.60—Theatre Sound Test Film 
for 3 5-Millimeter Motion Picture 
Sound Reproducing Systems 

Z22.61—Service-Type Sound Focus¬ 
ing Test Film for 35-Millimeter 
Motion Picture Sound Repro¬ 
ducers 

Z22.62—Laboratory-Type Sound Fo¬ 
cusing Test Film for 35-Millimeter 
Motion Picture Sound Repro¬ 
ducers 

Z22.63—Service-Type Multifre¬ 
quency Test Film for 35-Milli¬ 
meter Motion Picture Sound Re¬ 
producers 

Z22.64—Laboratory-Type Multifre¬ 
quency Test Film for 35-Milli¬ 
meter Motion Picture Sound Re¬ 
producers 

Z22.65—Service-Type Scanning 
Beam Uniformity Test Film for 
35-Millimeter Motion Picture 
Sound Reproducers. 

Z22.66—Laboratory-Type Scanning 
Beam Uniformity Test Film for 
35-Millimeter Motion Picture 
Sound Reproducers 

Z22.67—1000-Cycle Balancing Test 
Film for 35-Millimeter Motion 
Picture Sound Reproducers 

Z22.68—Buzz-Track Test Film for 
35-Millimeter Motion Picture 
Sound Reproducers 

Each of these proposals covers a test 
film which is in general use in this coun- 
try. 

Two proposed standards for dimen¬ 
sions of 200-mil push-pull sound tracks 
were also submitted by the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Research Council. Since these pro¬ 
posals did not include tolerances the 
Chairman appointed the following com¬ 
mittee to prepare revised proposals con¬ 
forming to other sound track standards: 
G. R. Crane, Chairman, M. C. Batsel, W. 
F. Kelley, L. L. Ryder, and W. C. Miller. 

The following 15 standards were re¬ 
ferred to the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers for revision on November 5 
1945: 

Z22.7 —Camera Aperture for 16- 
mm. Silent Motion Picture Film 

Z22.8 —Projector Aperture for 16- 
mm. Silent Motion Picture Film 

Z22.13—Camera Aperture for 16- 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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BRULATOUR SERVICE 

Born With The Industry 
And Continuing 
An Industry Institution 

With 

EASTMAN 

Motion Picture Films 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

Distributors 

FORT LEE CHICAGO 


HOLLYWOOD 


Relative Enerfy 


A New Light Source 
For Motion Picture 
And Television Studio 
Lighting 


By D. W. PRIDEAUX 

(Lamp Department-, General Electric Company, Los Angeles) 


H OLLYWOOD cameramen and elec¬ 
trical men have been asking for 
years for a new light source which 
would overcome the undesirable charac¬ 
teristics of present light sources. The ideal 
light, these groups stated, would have the 
desirable photographic characteristics of 
the carbon arc, with the simplicity, sta¬ 
bility, cleanliness, and quietness of the 
incandescent lamp. 

An ideal light source should provide a 
cooler light, should be suitable for use 
with all types of color films as well as 
black and white without the use of color- 
correcting filters. Such a source should be 
efficient and long lived. A source seeming 
to have these desirable characteristics has 
resulted from General Electric research 
work started before the war and carried 







to a successful conclusion by their affili¬ 
ates in Britain during the war. 

The research was done in the field of 
mercury arcs, since it seemed most prom¬ 
ising in overcoming of objections to pres¬ 
ent sources. Mercury arcs are: 

1. Relatively high in efficiency in con¬ 
version of electrical energy into 
Kghc. 

2. Relatively low in heat radiation. 

3. Long lived. 

4. Silent in operation. 

5. Clean. 

Their use in the field of motion picture 
photography has been limited by these 
factors: 

1. The color quality of the light pro¬ 
duced was not suited to color pho¬ 
tography and, in fact, was not so 



Spectral distribution of radiation after cadmium has been added to the mercury arc lamp. 


(Above) < Fig. 1) Single-ended construction of a 
compact source lamp. (Below) Experimental hous¬ 
ing to preheat lamp for quick start by ionizing 
pulse. 

good as desired for black and white 
photography. 

2. The shape and dimensions of the 
sources were much larger than de¬ 
sirable, and they did not provide 
"hard” light. 

3. The "warm-up" time of a cold lamp 
and the re-starting time of a hot 
lamp were excessive. 

4. The maximum wattage was limited 
to a value entirely too low to serve 
many of the lighting needs of the 
motion picture studio. 

While General Electric lamp research 
in America during the war was on as¬ 
signed projects, their British associates 
worked on this source in connection with 
an assigned war project. The British 
Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd., lamp 
in a 5-kilowatt size is illustrated in Figure 
1. Photographs or descriptions of the 
American lamp are not available at this 
writing since it is undergoing further im¬ 
provements. The British lamp, however, 
was exhibited, lighted, and discussed by 
General Electric engineers before an in¬ 
terested audience at the Academy Theatre 
last September 30. Also a Technicolor 
test film, exposed in Britain, showing 
comparisons between the new mercury 
lamp and carbon arcs was screened. Com¬ 
ments from the audience indicated the 
color of the light source was quite satis¬ 
factory to most. Cameramen have voiced 
the comment that the skin tones as shown 
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Ilford color charts photographed on panchromatic film when illuminated by: left, mercury cadmium lamps; 
center, mercury arc lamps; and right, tungsten filament lamps. The left hand side of the charts includes 
colors of the spectrum ranging from red at top to violet at bottom. The right hand side consists of neutral 
panels in shades to match the visual luminosity of the adjacent color. 


by this film seem better under the new 
lamp. 

The lamp in the 5 -kilowatt size, about 
as big as an orange, has a quartz bulb. In 
the center of the bulb and spaced close 
together, perhaps up to 10 millimeters 
apart, are massive tungsten electrodes. The 
light source then is quite compact and 
somewhat spherical in shape. The advan¬ 
tages of this size and shape are imme¬ 
diately apparent, not only for motion 
picture sets but for projection and other 
uses as well. 

The close spacing of electrodes and the 
bulb size carefully chosen small enough 
to assure a relatively high operating pres¬ 
sure, provides a source brightness of ap¬ 
proximately 100,000 candlepower per 
square centimeter. The lamps are cooled 
by natural convection currents and do 
not require forced cooling. Developmen¬ 
tal lamps are reported to have given 
brightness values which are higher than 
those attained in the high intensity car¬ 
bon arcs. 

The color of light from ordinary mer¬ 
cury arcs is well known. The radiations 
emitted are not continuous as from an in¬ 
candescent lamp or carbon arc, but rather 
in four principal bands with red lacking 
almost entirely. While some improve¬ 
ment in color quality is achieved by the 
same technique used to obtain a source 
of high brightness, the major improve¬ 


ment is obtained by the addition of cer¬ 
tain metallic vapors to the mercury. That 
these provide the red radiation and fill in 
the gap in the blue green of the mer¬ 
cury spectrum was known and done both 
here and abroad a number of years ago. 
At that time the developments did not 
appear promising due to a loss in lumi¬ 
nous efficiency. When cadmium is intro¬ 
duced into the new type of lamp, there 
is a considerable improvement in color, 
and it is achieved at an almost negligible 
loss in efficiency. Figure 2 illustrates the 


spectrum of a 5 -kilowatt mercury cad¬ 
mium lamp. 

The new mercury cadmium lamp nor¬ 
mally produces 45 to 55 lumens per 
watt with the light output falling to about 
75 percent of its initial value at the end 
of its life. Practical life in these types of 
service should be quite satisfactory, the 
lamps probably being removed from serv¬ 
ice before burnout because of gradual 
light depreciation. 

Sets are normally supplied with 115- 

(Continued on Page 100) 




Professional Type Combination 


SUNSHADE and FILTER HOLDER 



The Sunshade-Filter Holder is 
supported by a double arm bracket. 
This attaches to a plate which you 
can fasten on to the base of your 
camera where it can remain at all 
times if you desire. The Sunshade- 
Filter Holder is demountable into 
3 small units which, when not be¬ 
ing used, fit into your camera car¬ 
rying case. 


For E. K. Cine-Special, Bolex, Filmo 
and other fine 16mm cameras. It resem¬ 
bles the professional 35mm type Sun¬ 
shade Filter Holders and Matte Box gen¬ 
erally used with professional 35mm 
cameras. 

Designed for use with all popular types 
of 16mm cameras, the "Professional 
Junior” Sunshade and Filter Holder holds 
two 2" square glass filters, also a 2Vl" 
round Pola Screen with handle which can 
be rotated for correct polarization. By 
using our Sunshade and Filter Holder you 
will not require filters of various sizes as 
the 2" square filter will cover all lenses 
from 15 mm to 6" telephoto. 


★ 



Compact, simple to assemble or * 
dismount, the entire Sunshade-Fil¬ 
ter Holder and 2 filter holders 
which are supplied are precision- 
made of non-corroding metals. 
Every serious cameraman appreci¬ 
ates the advantages that accrue 
when a fine Sunshade-Filter Holder 
like this is used. 


Manufactured exclu¬ 
sively by the makers 
of "Professional 
Jjmior” Tripods and 
other fine camera 
accessories. 


FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 


(7flm€Rfl€c 

)UIPm€l 1 T( 

O. 

, i6oo BROflomny 
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Order your Sun¬ 
shade and Filter 
Holder today. And 
also ask for our 
complete catalog. 
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BERNDT-BACH, Inc. 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


^/©signed in Hollywood for the dis¬ 
criminating movie maker. Camera (less 
lens) priced from $1095.00, complete 
with amplifier, microphone, tubes, bat¬ 
teries, headphones and instructions. 
See your dealer or write today for fur¬ 
ther information 


featured. 


Records talking-pictures in black 
and white or color 

Completely silent in operation, 
self blimped; no noise for record¬ 
ing microphone to pick up. 

Veeder-Root geared reset foot¬ 
age counter 

Auto-Parallax View-Range Find¬ 
er available. 

Synchronous motor driven. 

Rugged Auricon "Iron-Vane” 
sound track recording galvanom¬ 
eter, never needs adjustment 


RCA Licensed 

High Fidelity 16mm Sound-On-Film 
Guaranteed One Year 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND ON-FILM 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


American Standards 

(Continued from Page 86) 

mm. Sound Motion Picture Film 
Z22.14—Projector Aperture for 16- 
mm. Sound Motion Picture Film 
Z22.19—Camera Aperture for 8-mm. 

Silent Motion Picture Film 
Z22.20—Projector Aperture for 8- 
mm. Silent Motion Picture Film 
Z22.34—Cutting and Perforating 
Negative and Positive Raw Stock 
for 35-mm. Motion Picture Film 
Z22.4 —Projection Reels for 35- 
mm. Motion Picture Film 
Z22.ll—Projection Reels for 16- 
mm. Motion Picture Film 
Z22.23—Projection Reels for 8-mm. 

Silent Motion Picture Film 
Z22.26—Sensitometry for Motion 
Picture Film 

Z22.24—Film Splices Negative and 
Positive for 16-mm. Silent Motion 
Picture Film 

Z22.25—Film Splices Negative and 
Positive for 16-mm. Sound Motion 
Picture Film 

Z22.6 —Projector Sprockets for 16- 
mm. Motion Picture Film 
Z22.18—8-Tooth Projector Sprock¬ 
ets for 8-mm. Motion Picture Film 
It is hoped that the Society will submit 
recommendations for revision of these 
standards at an early date. 

At the request of Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany war standards Z52.51-1946 Base 
Point for Distance Scales 16-mm. Cameras 
and Z52.50-1946 Lens Registration Dis¬ 
tance 16-mm. Cameras, were referred to 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
on February 4, 1947, for recommenda¬ 
tions for American Standards. 

Fadar Setting Instructions Z22.32-1941 
was unanimously withdrawn since the 
practice described in this standard is no 
longer followed in this country. 

The attention of the Committee was 
drawn to the apparent omission of silent 
pictures from the Scope as originally 
adopted. Since this was, of course, unin¬ 
tentional the following revision of the 
Scope was proposed and adopted: 

The formulation of definitions, di¬ 


mensional standards, methods of test 
and rating, and performance charac¬ 
teristics of materials and devices used 
in silent and sound motion picture 
photography and in sound recording, 
processing, and reproduction in con¬ 
nection therewith. 

The revised Scope has been submitted 
to the International Standards Organiza¬ 
tion for its approval as the Scope for the 
international project. In this connection 
it will be recalled that the American 
Standards Association has been desig¬ 
nated as the Secretariat of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Standards for the ISO. All ASA stan¬ 
dards on motion pictures are being sub¬ 
mitted to the ISO for consideration as in¬ 
ternational standards. 

The Chairman wishes to express his 
appreciation for the active cooperation 
of the Society of Motion Picture Engi¬ 
neers, Motion Picture Research Council, 
and members of the Z22 Committee. 

Welcome Extended by 
Belfast YMCA Cine 

The Belfast YMCA Cine Society, only 
organization in northern Ireland for ama¬ 
teur cinematographers, extends an invita¬ 
tion to any American amateur movie en¬ 
thusiasts who might visit Belfast to get 
acquainted and make use of the club’s fa¬ 
cilities. 

E. Silver, Hon. Secretary, advises: "We 
have our own premises, where we regu¬ 
larly hold meetings, lectures and shows 
throughout the year. Film and apparatus 
is in very short supply here, and we advise 
all tourists to bring along their own per¬ 
sonal supply with them. We have had the 
pleasure of meeting a few amateur movie 
makers from your country, and visitors 
are assured of a warm welcome at our 
Cine Club, where we can arrange to as¬ 
sist them and provide projection for their 
films.” 

The secretary’s address is 23 Church 
Street, Belfast, N. Ireland. 

Paul A. Wagner has been appointed 
sales manager of the educational division 
of Bell & Howell Company. 


RENTALS 

SALES 

SERVICE 

Mitchell—Bell & Howell 

(USED) (USED) 

Standard, Silenced, N.C., Hi-Speed, Process, 
and Eyemo Cameras. 

Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys — 
Synchronizers — Moviolas 

35mm Double System Recording Equipment— 
Cutting Room Equipment 

WE SPECIALIZE in REPAIR WORK on 

MITCHELL and BELL t HOWELL CAMERAS 

C«4 6-5080 C BI,KBB€ ^ IPIn€nT (2- 
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“ . . . a happy meeting of good design, 
proper use of materials, and function 

“ . . . the Model 1 1 - B is the ‘ultra - ultra’ 
job in the 16mm film developing held at 
this price level.” 

His enthusiastic response to the use of 
Model 11-B, 


HOUSTON FILM 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


in the Newcomb School of Art 
at Tulane University is glowing evidence 
why so many film technicians tell us they 
use Houston equipment exclusively. 

Acceptance of Houston’s unsurpassed quality is equally in evi¬ 
dence, whether it be in the laboratories and studios of this 
country, or in similar settings throughout the world. For per¬ 
formance, speed and durability, these processing machines 
enjoy unquestioned leadership. 

There is a Houston machine to meet your special requirement 
in 16mm or 35, black and white or color. 




Write for descriptive folder 

THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 

11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. • WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


EASTERN OFFICE 

GEORGE LAWLER 

1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CIRCLE 7-8177 





















AMONG 


Milwaukee Amateur 

Fifth annual Gala Show of the Amateur 
Movie Society of Milwaukee will be held 
at the Shoreham auditorium on evening 
of April 2nd, with Gene Millman as 
managing director of the event. 

At a recent meeting, miniature "Oscars” 
and prizes were presented to winners in 
the annual club contest for 1947 in both 
the 16 mm. and 8 mm. divisions. Walter 
Chapelle tabbed first honors in the 16 mm. 
class for his "Blue Horizons”; with second 
going to the William Rheingans for "The 
Magic Carpet;” and third to Mrs. Erma 
Niedermeyer for "As the Spirit Moves 
Us.” 

Mrs. DeLylia Mortag won first place 
in the 8 mm. division for her "No Soap;” 
with Joseph Salerno second with "Three 
Fishermen,” and Marley J. Bready hitting 
third spot for her "Torcheat.” Mrs. Mor¬ 
tag was also presented with the plaque in 
recognition of her record number of shut- 
in showings. Looks like the gals are giving 
the fellows plenty of competition around 
that Milwaukee club! 

At the February 11th meeting, held at 
the Red Arrow Club, program consisted 
of a group of A. C. L. prize winning 
films; survey of new products on the 
market; correct exposure demonstration 
by John Bakke; and film, "Scouting Camp 
Activities,” which was photographed for 
the Racine Scout Council. 

Brooklyn Amateur 

Demonstration and film on the Zoomar 
lens featured the February 4th meeting of 
the Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club, held at 
Neighborhood Club. Film program for 
meeting of January 21st comprised: 
"Good Earth,” by Mrs. B. Seckendorf; 
"Green Gold” and "In Our Garden,” by 
Mildred Caldwell of Los Angeles Cinema 
Club; "My Home Town,” by Burton 
Rackett; "Sunrise Lake,” by Charles Rose, 
and "Memories of 1947,” by Horace 
Guthman. 

Lummus Camera 

E. Lindheimer was elected leader of 
the movie group of the Lummus Camera 
Club, composed of employes of the Lum¬ 
mus Company, New York City. At meet¬ 
ing set for February 5th, the movie section 
discussed plans for an early film contest. 
Utah Tsao and Bob Beck were winners in 
the "How I Spend the Weekend” contest. 

Alhambra La Casa 

Regular monthly meeting of the La 
Casa Movie Club of Alhambra, Calif., 
was held in the YMCA building on eve¬ 
ning of February 16th. Film program 
was "The Call of the Open Road,” pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Leslie A. Smart. 


THE MOVIE CLUBS 


New York Eight 

Combination of revivals and new films 
composed the film program of the January 
19th meeting of New York 8MM. club, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Pictures included: "Lake Placid,” by 
Joseph J. Harley; "Two Kids and a Pup,” 
by Joseph Hollywood; "Vanishing Au¬ 
tumn” and "Tender Friendship,” by Tatu- 
sichi Okamoto of Japan; "Conducted 
Tour,’ by Helen Loeffler; and "It’s All 
Over,” by Terry Manos. 

Annual Gala Night of New York Eight 
will be held on evening of May 14th at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Bay State 

Bay State Cine Club has been organized 
in Boston, and is currently conducting its 
initial membership drive in that city. 
Meetings will be held on second Thursday 
of each month at 18 Olive Street, and 
those interested in the Boston district are 
invited to attend. 

Charles Carbonaro is the president, and 
early club activities include the producing 
of a short comedy at meetings; in addition 
to programs of amateur films, lectures and 
instructional talks. 

Utah Cine Arts 

LeRoy Hansen heads the Utah Cine 
Arts Club of Salt Lake City as president 
for the ensuing year; with Helen Christen¬ 
sen, vice president; J. F. McClement, treas¬ 
urer; and Virginia Smith, secretary. 

Dr. C. Elmer Barrett provided a lecture 
and demonstration on composition at the 
February 18th meeting, with film pro¬ 
gram including a 16 mm. film by William 
Langton, and "Fantasies of Form and 
Color,” by A1 Londema. 

Washington Cinematographers 

Films featured at the February 16th 
meeting of Washington Society of Ama¬ 
teur Cinematographers, Washington, D. 
C., included: "Whispering Pines,” by 
E. C. Merriam; "Down Mexico Way,” by 
John E. Oliveras; "Army Show,” by A1 
Bodwell; and "Three Spring Gardens,” 
by Hazelle M. Johnson. More than 120 
members and guests attended. Annual 
banquet of WSAC will be held on May 
25 th, according to plans of officers. 

San Francisco Cinema 

Extensive film program for the Febru¬ 
ary 17th meeting of the Cinema Club of 
San Francisco, held at the Women’s City 
Club, included: "Missions of California,” 
by Felix McGuire; "Mysteries of Plant 
Life,” and "Seashore Oddities,” through 
courtesy of Standard Oil Co.; "Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses,” by Lou Perrin; and "Mam¬ 
moth Lakes Country,” by Ed Sargeant. 


Long Beach Cinema 

Annual installation dinner dance of 
Long Beach Cinema Club was held at Ma¬ 
sonic Temple, Long Beach, Calif., on eve¬ 
ning of January 10th, with Julian Hiatt 
installing the following officers: Bruce 
Ramsey, president; Howard Derr, first 
vice president; Joseph Stocklasa, second 
vice president; Warren Nash, secretary; 
and Reuben Eubank, treasurer. 

Winners in the annual club contest 
were: Forrest Kellogg, first in 16 mm. 
general class with "Yellowstone”; Leonard 
Graham, winner in 16 mm. scenario class 
with "Shining Star”; Warren Nash, first 
in 8 mm. general class with "Timberline 
Trails”; and Jack Lloyd, first in 8 mm. sce¬ 
nario division with "Shining Star.” Kel¬ 
logg was presented with the Past Presi¬ 
dent’s Trophy by Warren Nash for great¬ 
est achievement during 1947 for his prize 
winner, "Yellowstone,” and two other 
outstanding pictures of the year. 

Philadelphia Cinema 

Regular monthly meeting of Phila¬ 
delphia Cinema Club was held on Febru¬ 
ary 10th at the Franklin Institute, with 
the U. S. Signal Corps film, "The Stilwell 
Road,” highlighting the film program. In 
addition, "The Family Album,” from 
General Electric, was shown. 

At a recent meeting, Dr. Eduard Cheri- 
gie of Paris, representing the Amateur 
Cinema Group of France, was a guest. He 
disclosed that the amateur clubs of France 
publish their own magazine under title of 
Cinema d’Amateur Francais; and then 
exhibited one of his own movies in color. 

New York Metropolitan 

Films for the 1948 novice contest were 
screened for members’ voting at the Feb¬ 
ruary 19th meeting of the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Club of New York City, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Fourteen 
entries were received, including two from 
new members. Prizes of $50, $30, and 
$20 were donated by Harry Groedel. 

Picture America 

According to a survey of foreign tour¬ 
ist preferences made by Thos. Cook & 
Son, the famous travel agency, shopping 
for cameras is one of the most popular ac¬ 
tivities when foreigners reach the United 
States. With their cameras, the agency 
says, visitors like to make records of the 
"Seven Wonder Areas” in the United 
States. These areas aren’t necessarily sce¬ 
nic or part of our national park system. 
They are: The cities of New York, Wash¬ 
ington, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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Here’s why thousands choose 
SOUND KODASCOPE FS-10-N 
PROJECTOR... 

AMAZING versatility . . . truly satisfying brilliance 
. . . splendid tone reproduction . . . remarkable ease 
of operation. That, in brief, is the story of Sound 
Kodascope FS-10-N Projector. You can get the facts 
from lots of people — home-movie enthusiasts, lec¬ 
turers, educators, athletic coaches, sales demon¬ 
strators, and industrial training supervisors. They’ll 
tell you how "FS-10-N” meets all requirements 
for showing both sound and silent 16mm. movies. 

Check its features against your needs 

Take a real look at the machine itself. A quick 
glance reveals many of its most important features 
and advantages: the clearly marked, finger-tip-handy 
controls that make operation as easy as tuning in a 
radio . . . the simple arrangement for threading 
sound or silent film . . . the jack for plugging in mi¬ 
crophone or phonograph to provide commentary or 
background music with silent movies — or for mixing 
voice or music with sound-track reproduction . . . 
the Fidelity Control that assures first-rate sound 
reproduction from all types of 16mm. sound film . . . 
the super-fast //1.6 Lumenized projection lens that 
transmits images to the screen with marvelous 
crispness and clarity. This lens is interchangeable 
with five others, for "tailor-made projection” on 
practically any screen, at almost any distance. 

And — to mention but two — there are such note¬ 
worthy "built-in” features as the powerful high- 
fidelity amplifier, especially engineered for sound- 
projection service, and the rotary stabilizer, which 
keeps the film moving smoothly at the point where 
the sound is picked up — a definite aid to uniform, 
top-quality reproduction. 

Add to these the ease and convenience of handling 
and setting up. The two sturdy, well-balanced carry¬ 
ing cases house speaker, projector, connecting cords, 
and take-up reel. Open up, set up, and you’re ready 
to show movies that look wonderful, sound wonder¬ 
ful .. . movies your audiences will thoroughly en¬ 
joy and appreciate. 

Your Kodak dealer will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have about this superior 16mm. 
sound projector. Stop in and see him — soon! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


1. Sound movies at your finger tip! Controls are clearly marked 
and are centralized for full operating convenience. 

2• A single switch starts motor, turns on brilliant 750-watt pro¬ 
jection lamp, for showing sound or silent movies. 

3 . Superb tone reproduction from all types of 16mm. sound 
film through this special Fidelity Control. 

4. Microphone or phonograph can be attached to permit 
addition or “mixing” of voice or music. 

5. Threading the film, whether sound or silent, is almost as easy 
as with a silent projector. 

6. Thread light illuminates sprockets and “gate” so that film 
can be threaded without use of room lights. 

7• “FS-10-N” can be set on top of closed case, as shown, or can 
be operated without removal from opened case. 

8. By means of handy tilting adjustment knob, it’s easy to line 
up projection beam with center of screen. 

9. Simple “clutch” engages rewind mechanism for fast, smooth 
rewinding of film after reel has been projected. 

10 . Reel arms are detachable. They pack snugly in projector 
case and can be attached to the machine in a few seconds. 

11. “FS-10-N” accepts reels through the 2000-foot size (1600- 
foot reel shown) — nearly an hour of sound movies! 

12. Lamphouse cover can be quickly removed for inspection of 
lamp or cleaning of reflector. 









"AMERICANS AT HOME” 


Documentary Series In Color 

By CHARLES LORINC 


T HE documentary Elm has not yet 
come into its own in America. As 
a nation of scurrying extroverts, 
we rely almost entirely upon the news¬ 
paper headline (with its adjacent comic 
strips) and the radio newscast (with its 
companion "soap operas”) to keep us in 
touch with the social issues of modern 
life. The documentary film, on the other 
hand, despite its limitless potentiality as 
a medium of graphic journalism, has been 
more or less ignored. It is true that the 
"March of Time” and "This Is America” 
series have been very well received by the 
theatre-going public, along with a few 
documentary masterpieces like "The Riv¬ 
er” and "The Plow That Broke the 
Plains”—but, by and large, we have 
lagged far behind England and other 
European countries in the production of 
films designed to help us know ourselves 
better as a nation. 

This being the case, it is particularly 
significant that there is now being re¬ 
leased under the general title of "Ameri¬ 
cans at Home” a series of top-notch 16 
mm. color documentary films worthy to be 
seen and appreciated by every citizen of 
these 48 states. The series, produced for 
the Ford Motor Company by Transfilm, 
Incorporated, consists of three subjects: 


"Men of Gloucester,” "Pueblo Boy,” and 
"Southern Highlanders.” 

"Americans at Home” was conceived 
as a public service project, with the as¬ 
sumption that the average American is in¬ 
terested in knowing more about himself 
and his neighbors. It sought to point out 
that the "American Way of Life” is not a 
single standardized set of mores, but ac¬ 
tually many ways of life which vary widely 
with the geographical location, ancestry 
and provincial customs of the many sep¬ 
arate groups of citizens who make up a 
united America. It aimed to show that 
within our national borders are ethnic 
groups whose cultures, customs, and even 
languages are so different that they might 
very well exist on separate continents, 
and yet they are Americans all—and it is 
their very differences that form the basis 
of our strength and vigor as a nation. 

Before the Cameras Turned 

The most difficult problem in planning 
such a series of films was that of selec¬ 
tivity. During the initial story confer¬ 
ences, everyone with a hand in the pro¬ 
duction came up with suggestions naming 
this or that "interesting” village, town, 
city or region as being especially film¬ 
worthy. In order to narrow the field down 


to practical limits, each proposed subject 
was analyzed from the triple viewpoint of 
geography, history and people. Of the 
three, people was deemed most important, 
and so it was decided that even the most 
spectacular environment should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the human element within 
it. 

The locales chosen for the first three 
films in the series varied widely in geogra¬ 
phy, but were quite similar in other re¬ 
spects. Gloucester, the Southern High¬ 
lands, and the Rio Grande country of the 
Pueblo Indians had in common interest¬ 
ing scenery, people and customs—but 
more than that, each had its roots in early 
American history. The Indians, of course, 
were centuries ahead of the others, but 
Gloucester was founded in 1610, and the 
Highlands of the South were settled in 
1750. 

Research was of prime importance in 
the scripting of the three films, and in 
each case the story line evolved only after 
extensive "on the spot” investigation of 
the subject. The director and writer spent 
two weeks in Gloucester together—where 
the writer interviewed nearly 100 indi¬ 
viduals informally, listening to colloquial 
speech, sounding out local institutions, 
learning the techniques of commercial 



(Left), Cameraman Willard Vogel and Director Lawrence Madison (seated at right) line up a scene in the Gloucester shipyards tor the colorful documentary, 
“Men of Gloucester.” At right the camera frames a shot of a Gloucester fishing schooner. Highpoint of the film is a stirring camera account of a mackerel 
fishing excursion. Skillfully written narration and musical score add materially to audience interest. 
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fishing plus the nature of life aboard a 
fishing boat, and even delving into local 
politics. The director combed the streets 
of the town, roamed the shoreline, and 
clambered over wooden boats and wharfs 
in search of interesting character types 
and camera angles. 

Back at their respective desks, writer 
and director then compared notes and ex¬ 
changed ideas so that both were thorough¬ 
ly acquainted with the possibilities as 
well as the problems presented by the 
location. From these conferences and 
their combined notes, the writer pre¬ 
pared a 10,000 word summary of impres¬ 
sions to be used as a working basis for 
the shooting script. This procedure proved 
so satisfactory, that it was repeated in the 
preparation of the Pueblo and Southern 
Highlanders films. 

“Men of Gloucester” 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, the locale of 
the first film produced for the series, is 
a colorful town located on an island 
known as Cape Ann, a few miles north of 
Boston. It is built on a series of hills sur¬ 
rounding an excellent harbor, and fishing 
is its main industry. Each year, the town’s 
250 vessels bring in a catch of 200,000,- 
000 pounds of fish for the tables of Amer¬ 
ica. 

Against this surf-washed backdrop, 
"'Men of Gloucester” tells a simple story 
of salty, rugged folk who draw their sus¬ 
tenance from the sea. By means of dra¬ 
matic first person narration and camera 
treatment, we see the town as it looks to 
a native son returning after an absence 
of many years. There is a quality of nos¬ 
talgic reminiscence to the film as it por¬ 
trays the everyday lives of the fishermen. 
We are lulled by the charm of the sleepy 
little village; we are stimulated by the vig¬ 


orous sweep of a mackerel fishing excur¬ 
sion; we wait in dreadful suspense with 
the wives on shore for the men to come 
back from the storm-tossed sea; we roister 
about in the gaiety of the St. Peter’s Festi¬ 
val as the fisherfolk pay homage to their 
patron saint. It is all very colorful and 
very moving and very American. 

The filming of "Gloucester” gave rise to 
a number of photographic problems, not 
the least of which was the shooting of the 
interior of a fish filleting plant showing 
cutters and packers at work. Lights had 
to be suspended from plumbing near the 
ceiling, cable lay in several inches of slimy 
fish gurry, and the camera tripod had to 
be set up on a slippery platform with the 
legs straddling the conveyor belt which 
carried a stream of redfish to the cutting 
tables. 

The usual talent problems arose in the 
handling of the non-professional cast of 
"actors.” During filming of the St. Peter’s 
Festival parade, a certain small but highly 
energized youngster kept tagging along 
with the camera, running in and out of 
every scene and generally complicating 
matters. Along the parade route, one of 
the crew dropped into a soda fountain, 
deposited a dollar with the proprietor, 
and instructed him to dole out nickels in 
the form of ice cream cones to a certain 
little monster who would be brought into 
the place in the next five minutes. The 
lad was produced and the parade was shot 
in peace. The dollar was charged off to 
"Talent fees.” 

Several difficult problems were en¬ 
countered during the filming of the 
mackerel fishing sequence, which is the 
dramatic highpoint of the film. First was 
the unalterable fact that the camera crew 
was vulnerable to sea-sickness. Then, too, 
the Santa Maria!s sleeping facilities were 


taxed to capacity by her complement of 
sailors and fishermen, so that the camera 
crew had to sleep on the galley deck, on 
the mess tables and in the pilot house, 
snatching forty winks when they really 
needed sound rest. 

Weather conditions compelled the film 
crew to make four consecutive trips on 
the Santa Maria in order to complete the 
job. On the first trip, the ship plowed 
through a rough sea all night and by day¬ 
light was moving in a thick fog. The 
lookout spotted mackerel through the 
murky light of dawn, and a limit catch 
was aboard before the fog lifted. The 
footage shot on that trip added up to 
exactly zero. Storms and heavy seas also 
cancelled the second try for the camera¬ 
men, although the trip was otherwise suc¬ 
cessful. 

Most of the usable footage for the se¬ 
quence was recorded on the third trip. 
The rolling of the boat in swells gave the 
cameraman horizon trouble, and an as¬ 
sistant who prowled around the Santa 
Maria in a dory got some dizzying effects 
with a hand-held camera. The cameraman, 
minus his crew, went along on the fourth 
voyage to get the remaining fill-in shots. 
During the brief period when the ship’s 
crew was actually hauling in a catch of 
mackerel, the pace was so fast that there 
was no chance for re-enactment or retakes. 
The cameraman had his exposure meter 
in almost constant use, wrestling with the 
ever-changing light and the highlights on 
the ocean’s surface which produced areas 
of contrast far beyond the latitude of the 
Kodachrome emulsion. Spray from the 
crashing waves proved another serious 
handicap for the camera crew. 

“Pueblo Boy” 

While shooting sequences for the sec- 



(Left), Vivian, an aged Pueblo Indian, explains to Moses, his young son, the lore of the mystic Hoop Dance in a scene from “Pueblo Boy.” (Right), Rugged 
New England fishermen haul in a net full of fish as part of the action of ‘‘M-n of Gloucester.” Both films are units of the “Americans at Home” series, a 
group of 16mm. color documentary films produced for the Ford Motor Company by Transfilm, Incorporated. 
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ond film in the series, the Transfilm cam¬ 
era crew worked in villages of the Pueblo 
Indians scattered throughout the Rio 
Grande Valley of New Mexico. Here the 
most ticklish problem was one of diplo¬ 
macy, and the crew constantly faced the 
possibility of losing native friends and 
incurring the wrath of their village neigh¬ 
bors by making an indiscreet shot. Cer¬ 
tain buildings and grounds of each vil¬ 
lage are held sacred in Pueblo spirit wor¬ 
ship, and the filming of such sanctuaries 
would have been a serious violation of 
spiritual law. The director, somewhat hin¬ 
dered by language difficulties, went out 
of his way to explain his cinematic inten¬ 
tions to the pueblo authorities before 
shooting each sequence. 

It was difficult at first to get the com¬ 
plete co-operation of the Indians due to 
the fact that they were used to Holly¬ 
wood production companies whose budg¬ 
ets permitted higher gratuities than those 
offered by a documentary budget. There 
was a good deal of discussion about wam¬ 
pum before the peace-pipe was finally 
passed. 

Briefly outlined, the story of “Pueblo 
Boy” deals with Vivian, an aged Indian 
who is instructing his young son, Moses, 
in the customs of the Pueblo tribe. There 
are flashbacks into the historical lore of 
the tribe, interesting shots of the Pueblo 
architecture, and a colorful sequence of 
the ritual Hoop Dance. The climax of the 
film shows the young boy dancing in the 
street parade of the annual Indian Cere¬ 
monial Festival at Gallup, New Mexico. 

The extreme desert heat made the 
shooting of "Pueblo Boy” very difficult 
for cast and crew alike. Repeated takes 
under the hot sun sometimes caused sit- 
down strikes among the actors, but breaks 
for cold soft drinks nearly always re¬ 
sulted in a perfect take. An ice chest full 
of soda pop was standard equipment dur¬ 
ing shooting. 

Moses, the young boy in the film, was 
quietly temperamental, as actors go. He 
had never been away from home, how¬ 
ever, and the prospect of going to the 
Gallup Festival to dance in the street 
parade fascinated him. Reminders of this 
promised treat often drew his co-opera¬ 
tion when it seemed that he was about to 
"walk off the set.” During the filming of 
one sequence in the ruins of an aban¬ 
doned pueblo, the boy was directed to 
walk through a honeycomb of crumbled 
adobe cells about three feet high, which 
symbolized his ancient heritage. Young 
Moses wasn’t much interested in acting 
that afternoon, and he ad-libbed little 
side-trips from the charted walk-on, mak¬ 
ing things very difficult for the director. 

After many retakes on the scene, cast 
and crew took a break for soda pop— 
and when shooting was resumed, the boy 
was nowhere to be found. The director 
scanned the ruins and estimated that there 


were possibly 140 separate adobe cells in 
the area, each big enough to conceal a 
crouching eight-year-old lead player. The 
crew searched through 95 of the cells 
before they found Moses pouting in the 
96th. It took a piece of hard western sil¬ 
ver and an extra round of soda pop to get 
the "star” back onto the set. 

A particularly interesting feature of 
"Pueblo Boy” is its musical score which 
features authentic Pueblo chants recorded 
on the spot by means of a Fairchild re¬ 
corder. The gasoline-powered generator 
towed onto the desert to operate the re¬ 
corder had to be carefully maneuvered 
downwind of the microphone, or tucked 
into a cave or behind a knoll so that the 
noise of the motor would not be picked 
up. There was the added problem of 
keeping powdery desert dust and sand 
out of the delicate sound and camera 
equipment. Light conditions were gener¬ 
ally brilliant, but a clear sky often filled 
with enormous cumulus clouds in a mat¬ 
ter of seconds, forcing the camera crew to 
grab shots "between clouds.” 

“Southern Highlanders” 

In order to secure authentic footage for 
a film document of America’s hill folk, it 
was necessary to send a camera crew into 
the most remote mountain villages of 
North Carolina, where the natives still 
sing the Elizabethan ballads of their an¬ 
cestors and speak somewhat the same dia¬ 
lect of English. 

Getting from location to location over 
sketchy mountain trails with a heavily- 
laden camera truck was a major problem, 
as was the lighting of interiors in back- 
woods schools, churches and homes. In 
one instance, the local utilities co-op 
strung a 220-volt circuit some 400 feet 
from the nearest transformer to the "set” 
—but with the battery of lights connected, 
the voltmeter wouldn’t strain a point over 
95 on either side of the stage-box. A 
compromise was reached by trimming 
both sides of the circuit and cutting some 
of the "length” out of the long shots. 

The weather also conspired against 
the camera crew by serving up a prolonged 
rainy spell that coincided with the first ten 
days of the shooting schedule. Even on 
so-called "clear” days, an obstinate haze 
screened distant mountains from the lens 
and frustrated attempts to portray the 
mountain man against his incredibly 
punctuated background. 

In order to get scenes of the mountain 
church singing, it was necessary for the 
director to go through the local "chain of 
command.” He had to interview each of 
six deacons of the church, explaining the 
nature of the film to each and getting his 
approval before passing on to the next. 
The Sunday on which the shooting was 
done happened to be the Sunday for the 
regional minister’s monthly visit, and he 
still owes the congregation a sermon. 

Recording of the church singing as well 


as of the old mountain ballads was accom¬ 
plished by means of the Fairchild re¬ 
corder. 

Behind the Production Scene 

The professional finish of the "Ameri¬ 
cans at Home” series reflects the talents of 
a group of very able technicians. The ser¬ 
ies was produced by Walter Lowendahl, 
former assistant producer of M-G-M short 
subjects; and directed by Lawrence Madi¬ 
son, former director-cameraman with the 
O.W.I. film division. Director of Photog¬ 
raphy for the series was Willard Vogel, 
who was at one time on the M-G-M 
camera staff. 

Burton Rowles, Jr., formerly of United 
Press, wrote the excellent scripts for all 
three films. Music for "Men of Glou¬ 
cester” and "Southern Highlanders” was 
composed and recorded by Emil Velazco, 
while Robert Stringer arranged the inter¬ 
esting native musical score for "Pueblo 
Boy.” 

All three of the films were photo¬ 
graphed principally with Cine Special 
equipment. Native songs, recorded on lo¬ 
cation with the Fairchild unit equipped 
with a synchronous motor, were later re¬ 
recorded onto film. The average shooting 
time on each location was a little over 
six weeks. 

The "Americans at Home” series de¬ 
parts from the established concept of 
commercial films in that it does not plug 
the sponsor’s product. Aside from a mod¬ 
est sponsor credit in the main and end 
presentation titles, plus an unobtrusive 
shot of a Ford car in each of the films, 
there is no suggestion of commercialism. 
This fact has enabled the series to be 
widely distributed in schools throughout 
the nation. 

"Men of Gloucester” and "Pueblo Boy” 
received awards in the "Films of the 
World” Festival held recently at Chicago’s 
Surf Theatre. The State Department has 
acquired distribution rights to "Glou¬ 
cester” and is translating the sound track 
into 27 foreign languages. It was original¬ 
ly planned to edit one-reel versions of 
each subject for theatrical release in 
Technicolor, but the plan had to be 
shelved due to the difficulty in securing 
Technicolor print commitments. 

The "Americans at Home” series is an 
exemplary project. It may well mark the 
beginning of a new era for the documen¬ 
tary film on the American screen. 

Ansco Continues Expansion 

Ansco starts early production on an ad¬ 
dition to its factory at Binghamton, N. Y. 
at cost of $2,000,000, according to an¬ 
nouncement of general manager E. Allan 
Williford. New plant, expected to be com¬ 
pleted within six months, will allow for 
substantial increase in Ansco production 
of color film. 
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It helps keep them from squinting ... 


M ANY people use Ansco Triple S 
Pan Film because it has plenty 
of speed. 

Plenty of speed, so that you can shoot 
indoors with a minimum of light. You 
don’t need big, overpowering lighting 
equipment. 

And that’s a plus (a special plus) when 
it comes to taking pictures of kids. r or 
it helps keep them from squinting, and 
squirming, and fidgeting the way they 
do under hot, blazing lights. 

Another plus (and this applies whether 
you take movies indoors or out) Triple 


S Pan’s speed lets you stop down for 
extra depth of field. As a result, your 
subject is in good focus over a much 
wider range. Your screen images are 
sharp. 

And you’ll find (as we’ve always said 
you would) that Triple S Pan’s long, 
smooth gradation scale brings a fresh, 
professional look to your movie scenes. 

Right now, get Ansco Triple S Pan 
Reversible Film at your dealer’s. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corpo¬ 
ration. 


TIPS ON TITLES 


If you’re taking 
shots of children, try spelling out the 
title in toy wooden blocks. Or get one of 
the youngsters to scrawl the title on a 
piece of cardboard with black crayon. 
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American 

PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 

An American Product Since 1899 


will give you a lifetime of 
profitable satisfaction 


COERZ DACOR F6.8 

The favorite universal all-purpose lens, color- 
corrected, wide-angle, convertible—for inte¬ 
riors, exteriors, commercial and amateur 
work, scenic views, groups, banquets, color 
film, copying, enlarging. 

COERZ SUPER DACOR F8 

The wide-angle lens, greatly extended cover¬ 
age, convertible. 

COERZ DOCMAR F4.5 

The perfect speed lens, color-corrected con¬ 
vertible. For news, sports, portraits, general 
work, color film. 

COERZ ARTAR F9 TO FI 6 

The apochromatic process lens, for color sep¬ 
aration with perfect register in the final proc¬ 
ess; also for black and white commercial work. 

COERZ COTAR F6.8, F8, F10 

The lens for black and white, process and 
commercial work, copying and enlarging. 

COERZ HYPAR F2.7, F3 

COERZ APOCOR F2.3 

The movie lenses with microscopic definition. 

COERZ MOVIE CAMERA ACCESSORIES 


Order thru your dealer now 
for delivery as soon as possible 


The C. P. COERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 

Office and Factory 

3 1 7 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 1 6, N. Y. 

AC-3 






IMPROVE YOUR FILMING 

1. Get a good tripod and use it. 

2. Not "pan” and tilt except when 
when following a moving ob¬ 
ject. 

3. Clean the gate of your camera 
before loading each new film. 

4. Load your camera in the dark¬ 
est place available. 

5. Thread your camera carefully. 

6. Plan each scene and sequence 
carefully before shooting. 

7. Keep forever in mind the para¬ 
mount importance of human in¬ 
terest. 

8. Take close-ups and more close- 
ups. 

9. Edit critically and arefully. 

10. Title all footage where neces¬ 
sary (at least the lead and end 
titles). 

11. Produce the best motion pic¬ 
tures of which you are currently 
able. 

12. Be sure your screen is straight, 
your projector clean, in focus, 
and accurately centered. 

From Bulletin of Amateur 
Movie Society of Milwaukee 


RCA Victor Slide Projector 

RCA Victor announces a new dual 
purpose slide film and 2x2 slide projector 
especially designed to give maximum sim¬ 
plicity and convenience of operation for 
classroom use. Low in price, the model 
employs neoprene rollers instead of 
sprockets to prevent film damage. 

B&H Official Tours 

E. L. Schimmel, manager of Interna¬ 
tional Division of Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany, is currently on tour of Central and 
South America contacting B&H agencies 
and dealer outlets in 18 countries. He will 
also make a general survey of the photo¬ 
graphic markets for new products in the 
area. 


Available—Immediate Delivery! 

PANORAM DOLLYS 
BLIMP GEARED HEADS 
BLIMPS for MITCHELL CAMERAS 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(7flm€Rfl€Quipm€iiT(o. 

1600 BROHDUiHy \ n€UI DORK CITH * 


ANFA Convention Set for 
New York, April 22-24 

Eighth annual convention of Allied 
Non-Theatrical Film Association will be 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, April 22 to 24th. Jointly with the 
convention, the third annual 16 mm. in¬ 
dustry trade show will be held at the same 
hotel to feature the latest products and 
developments in 16 mm. equipment. 

B&L Official Honored 

George G. Tschume, manager of pho¬ 
tographic lens sales for Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, has been elected first 
vice president of the American Society 
of Photogrammetry. Term of office is for 
one year, after which Tschume will auto¬ 
matically move up to the presidency. 

Kodak’s Cornell Passes 

Stephen B. Cornell, 74, chairman of 
the board of Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd., 
died at his Toronto home on February 
1st. He had been associated with the 
Eastman organization more than 49 years, 
38 of them with the Canadian company. 


S.O.S. Specials of the Month 


DEBRIE 

Super-Parvo 

STUDIO 
BUMPED 
CAMERA 

Comparable Value $15,000 

SPECIAL $4975 

Only 3 outfits available! The peer of 35-mm. pro¬ 
fessional cameras — ultra quiet — U.S. Navy surplus 
— condition like new. Latest Super Parvo Debrie 
Studio Camera, 5 Astro Pan Tachar fast lenses, mo¬ 
tor, 10-1000’ magazines, direct focus rackover, 
pilot pin registration movement, all features and 
heavy type U tripod. 

ADDED SPECIALS! 

Wall 35-mm. B&H type Studio Camera, 4 

lenses . $1595 

B&H 35-mm. Eyemo motorized cameras 

with lens . $267.50 

Arriflex 35-mm. camera, 4 lenses, complete- ..$995 
Cinephone 35-mm. camera, 4 lenses, com¬ 
plete . $1495 

Professional Jr. Tripods with case, like new, $99.50 
Latest 1948 Auricon Pro 16-mm. sound 

cameras .1. $1095 

W.E. 35-mm. Sound Moviola, 3 way . $795 

EVERYTHING FOR STUDIO & LABORATORY — 
Lights, Mikes, Booms, Dollies, Lenses, Background 
Process, Moviolas, etc. Send for Bulletin Sturelab 
— thousands of good buys! 

S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

Dept. AC, 449 West 42nd St., New York 18 
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New Headquarters for 
S.O.S. Cinema Supply 

Celebrating the 22nd year of success¬ 
ful operation, S. 0. S. Cinema Supply 
Corporation moves into its own building 
at 602 West 52nd Street, New York City, 
on March 1st. The new structure extends 
through an entire city block, and includes 
most modern design and appointments 
for a photographic supply house. 

Showroom area of 2,000 square feet 
has skylight and fenesta windows to as¬ 
sure adequate daylight lighting, while four 
continuous strips of double 40 watt fluo- 
rescents provide night illumination. The 
shop and factory division on the third 
floor houses a sound proofed Electronic 
Laboratory which will be devoted, in part, 
to theatre television and advanced record¬ 
ing techniques. The new location is but 
a few minutes to midtown New York and 
the studios. S. O. S. maintains its ware¬ 
house at 529 West 28th Street, and the 
chair factory at Irvington, N. J. 

Kodak’s Billings Retires 

Erie M. Billings, advisor of Eastman 
Kodak’s business and technical personnel 
department, and widely known in the 
chemical profession through his promi¬ 
nent service with the American Chemical 
Society, has retired after 30 years with 
Kodak. 



THE FIRST—AND THE LATEST 


At left, is illustration of the first Ampro precision 16 mm. pro¬ 
jector model made, a B-l ,000, which was recently returned for service 
to the Ampro factory by Robert Carter of Chicago. Carter purchased 
the machine 18 years ago, and it never required repair or adjustment 
except for periodic oiling and lamp replacement. The original Ampro 
1 6 mm. projector retailed for $150; while the new Ampro “Imperial” 
at right—which utilizes the same basic physical principles of the 
original model—sells for $276. 



How Fonda solves 
your biggest 
developing problem 


SEND 


For Free Booklet 


Find out why Fonda is America’s 
finest film developer by sending for 
your complimentary copy of "The 
World Develops with Fonda.” 
Address Fonda Division. 
Solar Aircraft Co., 2250 
Pacific Highway, San 
Diego 12, Calif. 


FONDA BASIC MODELS 

Speeds and developer times given are normal standards. Variations may be obtained by adjusting 
variable speed drive or altering developer loop lengths by the Fonda built-in adjustment mechanism. 


When uncontrolled film slack steps in, 
out goes your operating efficiency. And 
profits tumble accordingly. The Fonda 
film developing machine completely 
eliminates this problem through the 
patented Fonda top-friction drive 
mechanism . . . which completely con¬ 
trols the film in process so as to elimi¬ 
nate all slack. Processes any type of 
35mm or 16mm film (see chart). 

FONDA FILM PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS 

San Diego 12, California 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Light Source 

(Continued from Page 89) 

120 volts direct current. Finished models 
of these lamps with housings designed for 
them will operate directly on present set 
power lines. A momentary starting higher 
voltage impulse may be used to strike the 
arc, which will then be ballasted by a sim¬ 
ple lightweight resistance. The lamp will 
be up to full brilliancy in a few minutes 
or it may stand by on a small fraction of 
its normal current, kept hot by a ther¬ 
mally insulated housing and light-proof 
door. In this condition it will be ready 


for almost instant service upon the appli¬ 
cation of full voltage. 

Mercury lamps operated on alternating 
current have a cyclic flicker. On direct 
current the lamps are stable, producing a 
light output as constant as the voltage. 
Small voltage fluctuations produce only 
minor changes in light output and have 
no appreciable effect on lamp life or 
color. With the addition of a magnetic 
device to control the position of the "arc 
flame” rising above the arc, due to con¬ 
nection currents within the bulb, the lamp 
can be operated in studio spotlights tilted 
to any normal angle. 


Mercury arc ultraviolet radiations, like 
those of carbon arcs, can cause sunburn 
or conjunctivitis. The ultraviolet radia¬ 
tions from these sources will be absorbed 
and rendered harmless by the glass lenses 
and housings, such as conventionally used. 
Also, since we know the operating in¬ 
terior pressure of the vapor within the 
bulb is high, we must consider the haz¬ 
ards of quartz bulb failure. Such housings 
as will be used to insulate the unit ther¬ 
mally and provide the outer housing, ap¬ 
parently will serve as protection in such 
cases. 

As before mentioned, the light from 
this lamp seems adaptable to Technicolor, 
Kodachrome, Dufay-Color, Ansco-Color, 
and others, and is also quite suited to a 
favorable balance of grays in terms of 
luminosity. These lamps have been used 
with complete success in the black and 
white film production, "The Crowthers of 
Bankdam,” by Archibald Nettleford Stu¬ 
dios in England. 

It seems quite likely that this source 
will find other uses than set lighting or 
television studio lighting, such as film 
printing and the larger sizes in back¬ 
ground projection work. It should be a 
natural for some types of cloud projection. 

It is difficult to speculate as to the fu¬ 
ture possibilities of this compact source 
lamp, but it seems inevitable that it will 
play a prominent part in the motion pic¬ 
ture and television industries in the years 
to come. Of course, this new development 
brings with it new problems. For example, 
everything at this time indicates a much 
higher unit cost of light source than has 
been previously considered by the studios. 
On the other hand, the relatively long life 
which seems possible, the high output 
per source, the simplicity of operation, 
and savings in production costs by elimi¬ 
nation of delays probably will result in 
economic advantages which will cause it 
to compare favorably with other illumi- 
nants. It is expected that intensive devel¬ 
opment work now in progress here will 
provide an early opportunity for a com¬ 
prehensive study and trial in American 
studios. 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Cordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 



Super Smooth Pan and Tilt 


with the 


a 


PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 



FRICTION TYPE 
TRIPOD 


360° pan and 80° tilt smooth-as-silk 
action. 5-year unconditional guaran¬ 
tee! Large pin and trunnion assures 
long, dependable service. “T” level 
attached for precision accuracy. Comes 
complete with steel rubber - gripped 
control handle. 


“Professional junior” friction removable head inter¬ 
changeable with Geared Pan and Tilt tripod head. Both 
fit “Professional Junior” standard tripod base, “Hi Hat,” 
and “Baby” all-metal tripod base. Top plate of each takes 
16mm E. K. Cine Special, with or without motor; 35mm 
DeVry; B & C Eyemo, with or without motor and 400' 
magazine, and with or without alignment gauge; any 
type of 16mm hand-held camera, Speed Graphic or 8x10 
View, and other still cameras. 

FREE new 8-page illustrated catalog. Describes 1 5 superb 
products. Write for a copy today. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

(7flm€Rfl€Quipni€iiT(o. 

1600 BROflDUJfla \ n€UjyORKCITU 
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With the NEW 

MAURER 

16 -mm 


Professional 
Motion Picture Camera 



— you get these CXctu&io-C features 


Trucolor Process 

(Continued from Page 79) 

without loss; automatic print uniformity; 
and unimpaired sound reproduction. 

Further, the color rendition is pleasing 
for the general theatre audience. How¬ 
ever, being a two-component process, it 
is not possible to reproduce all of the 
colors faithfully, or to the extent that can 
be accomplished with a three-color 
method. Some colors — such as red, blue, 
brown, light greens, pink, and silver — 
reproduce almost perfectly; while others — 
such as yellow and purple — are distorted. 
But careful planning of sets and costumes 
can obtain the most value in color from 
the process with limited distortions. Flesh 
tones are particularly successful in the 
Trucolor system. 

Production at Republic Studios 

With both emulsions and the Trucolor 
method being constantly improved, and 
with specially trained technicians only 
available at Republic studios at this time, 
all productions made in Trucolor will have 
to be photographed at the Repu b 1 i c 
studios. However, although Republic will 
produce and release a number of its own 
features in the Trucolor system, the other 
producers will not necessarily have to use 
the distributing facilities of Republic. 
Cost of prints in Trucolor is competitive 
with other present color methods, but 
Republic executives point out that pro¬ 
duction negative costs can be materially 
lowered with Trucolor, and medium 
priced features can have the advantages 
of color photography which has been gen¬ 
erally denied such pictures. 

Release prints can be supplied rapidly, 
and on the same schedule as regulation 
black-and-white prints, just as soon as the 
master print is okayed by the producer. 
As the two-color Trucolor method pro¬ 
gresses with continual improvements in 
quality of color values, the Consolidated 
and Republic engineers expect that the 
addition of the third color will eventuate. 

New 'Photo Silver’ Process 
By Eastman Kodak 

A new method of making silver nitrate 
crystals — keystone of all photography — 
has been perfected by Eastman Kodak. 
The improved process pumps the glisten¬ 
ing white particles from a tank much as 
a threshing machine spews forth grain; 
replacing the previous slow method of 
producing crystals by evaporation in open 
porcelain dishes. 

The silver, of which Kodak annually 
uses some 15,000,000 ounces, makes mod¬ 
ern photography possible, as the silver 
nitrate crystals are combined with other 
chemicals and gelatin to make photo¬ 
graphic emulsions. , 


• 235° Shutter — shoot with % less 
light. 

• Critical Focusing System — you’ll 
never shoot another picture that’s not 
sharp. 

• Largest and Clearest View Finder — 
anastigmatically corrected coated 
optics, automatic parallax correction. 


• Clear Glass Viewing System — see 
directly through the taking lens, even 
if stopped down to f/22. 

• Automatic Fades — 2-speed auto¬ 
matic fade device, 40 frames and 64 
frames, as well as manual fades. 

• Gear-Driven Magazines — 200 ft., 
400 ft., or 1200 ft. capacity. 


. rhaurer 

■'■'«'//// 


J. A. MAURER, INC. 

3707 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING FILMS 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sole distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 


m 


MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Hollywood - California 



Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

o 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

Q 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 


333 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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Photographer to Director 

(Continued from Page 84) 

tected. One little light in the wrong place 
may put an actress back on main street 
in the chorus. Fortunately, this attitude 
toward photography and toward movie¬ 
making in general is gradually disappear¬ 
ing.” 

TetzlafFs current production is his 
fourth directorial effort. He became a di¬ 
rector in 1941 with "The Great Man 
Votes,” starring John Barrymore. He has 
done ''Riff Raff,” a chase picture that was 
notable for its visual, camera approach 
(the first reel of the film was handled in 
almost silent screen technique without 
dialogue or even sound effects) and the 
soon-to-be-released "Fighting Father 
Dunne,” starring Pat O’Brien in the title 
role of a priest who establishes a recep¬ 
tion center for newsboys in St. Louis. In 
the latter, Tetzlaff eschewed camera effects 
to tell a simple story in the most unob¬ 
trusive and straightforward manner pos¬ 
sible. But with "The Window” he is re¬ 
verting to camera trickery, since the chase 
motif of the plot lends itself to that sort 
of treatment. 

Based on a story by Cornell Woolrich, 
"The Boy Cried Murder,” "The Window” 
has to do with a young boy given to exag¬ 
gerated stories who witnesses a murder in 
a neighboring apartment, and the subse¬ 
quent events as he tries to get someone 


to believe him and track down the mur¬ 
derer. The picture is being filmed largely 
in an abandoned house on East 116th 
Street and on an exterior street on East 
105th Street. Tetzlaff scouted numerous 
locations before deciding on these as the 
most vivid pictorially. The street has the 
Third Avenue elevated train in the back¬ 
ground and the abandoned house was 
chosen for the view of New York obtain- 
able from the upper windows and roof¬ 
top. "The Window” is being enacted by 
a Hollywood cast headed by Arthur Ken¬ 
nedy, Barbara Hale, Paul Stewart, Ruth 
Roman and Bobby Driscoll. 

As a former cameraman, Tetzlaff holds 
that the visual aspect of moviemaking has 
not received sufficient attention in recent 
years. "The producers of motion pictures,” 
he says, "have forgotten the technique of 
silent films when you had to speak with 
the camera and tell with pictures what 
people stand in the middle of the room 
and talk about today. There is entirely 
too much dialogue in pictures. The essen¬ 
tial, visual principle of the screen is too 
often neglected. In 'The Window,’ dia¬ 
logue will be held to a minimum, suf¬ 
ficient to explain attitudes and the pro¬ 
gression of the story. I worked with 
writer Mel Dinelli on the script, but much 
of the screenplay is being altered or 
thrown out of the window when it comes 
to actual shooting. It is impossible to plan 
a shooting script 100% in advance, since 


much of the staging of a scene suggests 
itself on the actuality of the set.” 

Tetzlaff was born in Los Angeles 43 
years ago and broke into pictures at the 
age of 17 as an assistant to late camera¬ 
man Sidney Wagner at Fox during the 
silent screen days. He photographed many 
of Frank Capra’s early films, such as 
"Power of the Press,” "The Younger Gen¬ 
eration,” "The Donovan Affair” and "Sub¬ 
marine,” shot some of Paramount’s top 
productions for seven years and recently 
functioned as photographer on "The En¬ 
chanted Cottage” and "Notorious.” Today, 
as a director, Tetzlaff has his own direc¬ 
tor of cinematography, but he still re¬ 
tains a lifelong interest in the camera and 
its application to moviemaking, following 
the tradition of such cameraman-directors 
as Joseph von Sternberg, the late George 
Hill, Victor Fleming and George Stevens. 

William Steiner, A.S.C., was Director 
of Photography for Tetzlaff on "The Win¬ 
dow” in New York. 

New Photo Computer 
Eliminates Guesswork 

Exposure problems of 35mm, 16mm, 
8mm motion picture cameras and any 
still camera are readily and accurately 
solved in a moment’s time with the 
pocket-size Photo Computer, newest item 
in the ever growing line of Bardwell & 
McAlister photographic equipment. 

Filter factors, film emulsion speeds, in¬ 
creasing or decreasing camera speeds, 
shutter openings, motor speeds and lens 
diaphragm openings are just a few of the 
variables which are not only dependent on 
one another, but serve to alter the basic 
exposure. When several of these variables 
are introduced at the same time, the ex¬ 
posure problem may become quite com¬ 
plicated and lead to serious errors. The 
new Photo Computer provides a simple 
and sure method of making calculations 
rapidly without any mental mathematics 
on the part of the user. 

The Photo Computer has also been pro¬ 
vided with a lens calculator by which the 
depth of field for most standard lenses at 
various F Stops and focal distances may 
be quickly found. All data and computa¬ 
tions, determined by the use of the Photo 
Computer, are accurate to within 1/4 of 
an F Stop. 

Priced at $3.95, the device is available 
at all leading camera stores, or factory 
direct. Additional information will be 
supplied by writing to Bardwell & Mc¬ 
Alister, Inc., Dept. 24, Box 1310, Holly¬ 
wood 28, California. 

Old Stuff 

Thomas A. Edison not only invented 
movies, he introduced the commercial 
film as well. Records indicate that several 
of Edison’s early films were sponsored 
commercially. 


ARRIFLEX 

^Jlea clc^ u arter5 

Direct thru the lens focusing 
and viewing. 

• Built - in 12v. motor and 
tachometer. 

• 200 foot capacity maga¬ 
zines. 

• FINGERTIP FOCUS AND FOLLOW-FOCUS. 

• COMBINATION LENSHADE AND FILTER HOLDER 

• 3 LENS TURRET WITH MATCHED SETS OF PRIMO- 
PLAN FI.5 & FI.9 LENSES. 

ASTRO FI.8 & F2. LENSES. 

ZEISS FI.5 & F2. COATED LENSES. 

(Arriflex Parts and Motors Available) 



ALWAYS IN STOCK— Mitchell. B & H, DeVry, Eyemo, DeBrie, 
Akeley — also Cine Special, Filmo, Bolex — Projectors, Recorders, 
Tripods, Booms, Dollies, Motors, Moviolas, Printers, Editing, 
Lighting, Laboratory Equipment. 

WRITE FOR FREE LISTS 


THE CAMERA* MART 

70 WEST 45 STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


FROM 

$850 


We Supply 
Hi-Hat Tripod 
Adapters, 

12 V. and 16 V. 
Liteweight Plastic 
Batteries and 
Battery Chargers 

CABLE ADDRESS: 
CAMERAMART 
WORLD-WIDE 
SALES AND SERVICE 
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"Captain From Castile” 

(Continued from Page 81 ) 

longest shooting schedules in the history 
of the studio, with actual shooting re¬ 
quiring 106 days. Eighty-three of these 
(not including Sundays and holidays when 
the company did not shoot) were spent 
in Mexico by the Hollywood cast and 
crew of 205. The company arrived in Mo¬ 
relia by chartered planes and started 
shooting there on November 19. They 
worked in Morelia for six weeks, in Uru- 
apan for five and in Acapulco for exactly 
one month. 

Tyrone Power, a Marine Air Corps 
pilot during the war, flew his own plane 
for relaxation and gave various members 
of the company thrilling rides over the 
boiling volcano. On the day the unit 
moved from Uruapan to Acapulco (ordi¬ 
narily a two-day trip), Power ran a shut¬ 
tle air service and ferried about fifty 
members of the company to the new lo¬ 
cale in the flying time of one hour and 
20 minutes. 

A Cameraman’s Jinxed Paradise 

"Captain From Castile” was photo¬ 
graphed in glowing Technicolor by 
Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., and Arthur 
Arling, A.S.C. As a filming assignment it 
was a cameraman’s dream—with under¬ 
tones of a nightmare. The beautiful Mexi¬ 
can scenery and the colorful period and 
costumes of the story made an attractive 
combination upon which to train the 
camera’s lens. On the other hand, shoot¬ 
ing a film of such magnitude so far from 
the limitless facilities of the studio kept 
the cameramen at a constant disadvantage. 

One of the principal headaches was the 
handling of Technicolor film under trop¬ 
ical shooting conditions. Three chests of 
carefully refrigerated color stock amount¬ 
ing to 150,000 feet were packed aboard 
the special train when it left for Mexico. 
This was but a fraction of the total film 
consumed, as several more shipments 
were made later. The chests were actually 
small refrigerators, six feet long and four 
feet wide. They were divided into com¬ 
partments with ice and film alternating. 

From the photographic standpoint, one 
of the main problems had to do with the 
unusual amount of camera movement re¬ 
quired. "The technical approach to 'Cap¬ 
tain From Castile’ had to be active, inas¬ 
much as our story was one of action,” 
Cinematographer Clarke points out, The 
camera was very rarely still for composi¬ 
tional shots. The sweep of the action de¬ 
manded that the camera be panning and 
moving most of the time. 

Because of the historical nature of the 
film, an effort was made to keep the pho¬ 
tographic approach thoroughly realistic. 
"The picture is really a kind of documen¬ 
tary” Clarke explains, "and we had to be 


careful not to glorify the scenes just for 
the sake of pictorial beauty. Whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, the cam¬ 
era was used to produce a definite mood, 
such as in the scene on the beach at 
Acapulco between Tyrone Power and 
Thomas Gomez (who played the part of 
the priest). In this instance, the timing 
was so arranged that a beautiful pictorial 
effect was obtained by shooting the final 
scene just at sunset.” 

Variations in color temperature plagued 
the cameramen constantly. "The hardest 
job in exterior photography is keeping 
consecutive scenes consistent,” Clarke says. 
"Quite often they may be shot hours or 
days apart, and the light naturally changes 
from hour to hour and day to day—not 
only in direction, but in color value.” 

The interiors of all the temples and 
huts were shot on location, with the tem¬ 
ples proving especially difficult to shoot 
because of cramped lighting conditions 
and excessive heat. A definite mood was 
also sought in these interior scenes. In 
the prison sequence, for example, a stark 
cold feeling was expressed by suitable 
mood lighting. 

The volcano Paricutin, which had 
reached a height of 3,000 feet, was espe¬ 
cially active while the company was on 
location. It belched great clouds of smoke 
into the air, and even though the com¬ 
pany was located several miles from the 
lava beds, the smoke frequently blotted 
out the suns rays. When this occurred, 
the cameramen took advantage of the situ¬ 
ation to shoot night scenes. 

One of the most effective night shots 
in the picture was filmed in bright sun¬ 
light. This was the scene where the priest 
is seen kneeling in prayer in his hut and 
the Indian approaches to whisper that 
he has committed a murder. A huge blue 
filter, 10 by 12 feet in area was placed 
outside the hut to diffuse the sunlight 
and to create the illusion of night. 

On the screen, "Captain From Castile 
is a colorful pageant of historical action. 
The casual moviegoer, absorbed in the ro¬ 
mance of the story, will hardly suspect that 
behind these stirring scenes is the equally 
interesting story of a full-scale Safari 
South of the Border.” 


Scroll Title for Kodachrome 

To assist amateur movie makers in pro¬ 
viding a professional appearance to their 
home movies with titles which have a 
smart and modern touch, Eastman Kodak 
has announced that it is now set up to 
film scroll titles for amateur movie 
makers on Kodachrome film. Scroll titles 
are those that literally seem to unroll on 
the screen. This service will be available 
through all Kodak dealers. 


16 mm 

Color—Black and White 

ACME FILM 
LABORATORIES 

1161 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Phone Hillside 7471 
GUS BARTH WILSON LEAHY 


I trade 
cameras and 
equipment 



Come in or write me—tell 
me what you’ve got and 
what you want — we can 
get together. 


Camera Co. A 


179 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 



everything photographic 

AND CINEMATIC 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The Worlds Largest Variety of Cameras and Projectors. Stu¬ 
dio and Laboratory Equipment with Latest Improvements as 
Used in the Hollywood Studios. New and Used. BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 

1600 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD 
HO-3651 • Hollywood. Calif. • Cable Hocamex 
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Current Assignments of A. S. C. Members 


M EMBERS of the American Society 
of Cinematographers were en¬ 
gaged as Directors of Photogra¬ 
phy in the Hollywood studios during 
February as follows: 

Columbia 

• William Snyder, "The Loves of Car¬ 
men,” (Technicolor) with Rita Hay¬ 
worth, Glenn Ford, Ron Randell, Victor 

Jory- 

• Burnett Guffey, "Let’s Fall in Love,” 
with Dorothy Lamour, Don Ameche, Jan- 
is Carter, Willard Parker, Adele Jergens. 
e Henry Freulich, "Wild Fury,” with 
Preston Foster, William Bishop, Mary 
Stuart. 

• Vincent Farrar, "I Surrender Dear,” 
with Gloria Jean, David Street, Don Mc¬ 
Guire. 

Eagle-Lion 

• John Alton, "Hollow Triumph,” with 
Paul Henreid, Joan Bennett. 

• Stanley Cortez, "Let’s Live a Little” 
(United California Prod.) with Hedy La¬ 
marr, Robert Cummings. 

Independent 

• Roy Hunt, "Mr. Joseph Young of Afri¬ 
ca,” (Arko Prod.) with Terry Moore, 
Ben Johnson, Robert Armstrong, Frank 
McHugh, Regis Toomey, Denis Green. 

• Harry Wild, "The Pitfall,” (Regal 



Films) with Dick Powell, Lizabeth Scott, 
Jane Wyatt. 

• George Robinson, "Blonde Ice,” (Mar¬ 
tin Mooney Prod.) with Leslie Brooks, 
Robert Paige, Russ Vincent, Walter Sande, 
John Holland, James Griffith. 

Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 

• Harry Stradling, "Easter Parade,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Fred Astaire, Judy Garland, 
Peter Lawford, Ann Miller. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, "Julia Misbehaves,” 
with Greer Gar son, Walter Pidgeon, 
Peter Lawford, Elizabeth Taylor, Cesar 
Romero, Mary Boland, Dame May Whit- 
ty, Reginald Owen. 

• Ray June, "A Southern Yankee,” with 
Red Skelton, Brian Donlevy, Arlene Dahl. 
® Robert Planck, "The Three Muske¬ 
teers,” (Technicolor) with Lana Turner, 
Gene Kelly, Van Heflin, June Allyson, 
Keenan Wynn, Frances Gifford, Vincent 
Price. 

Monogram 

• William Sickner, "Kilroy On Deck,” 
with Jackie Cooper, Jackie Coogan, Renee 
Godfrey, Robin Chandler, Curt Bois. 

° Harry Neumann, "Thunder on the 
Range,” with Johnny Mack Brown, Ray¬ 
mond Hatton, Reno Brown, Dennis 
Moore. 

• Mack Stengler, "I Wouldn’t Be in Your 
Shoes,” with Don Castle, Elyse Knox, Reg¬ 
is Toomey, Charles D. Brown. 

• William Sickner, "Murder By Alpha¬ 
bet,” with Roland Winters, Deanie Best, 
John Alvin, Mantan Moreland. 

Paramount 

• Charles Lang, Jr., "Foreign Affair,” 
with Jean Arthur, Marlene Dietrich, John 
Lund, Millard Mitchell. 

• Sol Polito, "Sorry, Wrong Number,” 
(Hal Wallis Prod.) with Barbara Stan¬ 
wyck, Burt Lancaster, Ann Richards. 

• Daniel Fapp, "Abigail, Dear Heart,” 
with Claude Rains, MacDonald Carey, 
Wanda Hendrix, Andrea King, Henry 
Hull. 

RKO 

• George Barnes, "The Boy With Green 
Hair,” with Pat O’Brien, Robert Ryan, 
Dean Stockwell, Barbara Hale. 

• Nick Musuraca, "Blood on the Moon,” 
with Robert Mitchum, Barbara Bel Ged- 
des, Robert Preston, Walter Brennan, 
Frank Faylen. 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

• Joe MacDonald, "Street With No 
Name,” with Mark Stevens, Barbara Law- 



GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A, Chicago 6, III. 




rence, Lloyd Nolan, Richard Widmark, 
Ed Begley, Walter Greaza, Donald Buka. 

• Harry Jackson, "Apartment For Peg¬ 
gy,” (Technicolor) with Jeanne Crain, 
William Holden, Edmund Gwenn, Randy 
Stuart, Gene Nelson. 

® Joe La Shelle, "For Fear of Little Men,” 
with Tyrone Power, Anne Baxter, Cecil 
Kellaway, Lee J. Cobb, James Todd, J. M. 
Kerrigan. 

United Artists 

° William Mellor, "Texas, Brooklyn and 
Heaven,” (Golden Prod.) with Guy 
Madison, Diana Lynn, James Dunn, Mich¬ 
ael Chekhov, Florence Bates, Lionel Stand¬ 
ee 

Universal-International 

• Russell Metty, "Mr. Peabody and the 
Mermaid,” with William Powell, Ann 
Blyth, Irene Hervey, Andrea King, Mil¬ 
lard Mitchell, Hugh French. 

• Hal Mohr, "The Judge’s Wife,” with 
Fredric March, Edmond O’Brien, Flor¬ 
ence Eldridge, Geraldine Brooks, Stanley 
Ridges. 

• Milton Krasner, "The Saxon Charm,” 
with Robert Montgomery, Susan Hayward, 
John Payne, Audrey Totter, Cara Wil¬ 
liams, Sam Levene, Heather Angel, Harry 
Von Zell. 

• Frank Planer, "One Touch of Venus,” 
(Artists Alliance Prod.) with Robert 
Walker, Ava Gardner, Dick Haymes, Eve 
Arden, Olga San Juan, Hugh Herbert, 
Tom Conway. 

Warners 

• Woody Bredell, "Don Juan,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Errol Flynn, Viveca Lindfors, 
Robert Douglas, Romney Brent, Alan 
Hale, Jerry Austin, Robert Warwick, Joy 
Page, Helen Westcott, Mary Stuart. 

6 Karl Freund, "Key Largo,” with 
Humphrey Bogart, Edward G. Robinson, 
Lauren Bacall, Lionel Barrymore, Claire 
Trevor, Thomas Gomez, Dan Seymour, 
Harry Lewis, John Rodney. 

• Joe Valentine, "Rope,” (Transatlantic 
Pictures) with James Stewart, John Dali, 
Farley Granger, Joan Chandler, Constance 
Collier, Edith Evanson, Richard Crane. 
®Peverell Marley, "John Loves Mary,” 
with Ronald Reagan, Jack Carson, Wayne 
Morris, Patricia Neal, Edward Arnold, 
Ernest Cossart. 

• Carl Guthrie, "The Fighting Terror,” 
with Wayne Morris, Lois Maxwell, Gor¬ 
don MacRae, Mary Stuart, Jimmy Ames. 

• Sid Hickox and Wilfrid Cline, "One 
Sunday Afternoon,” (Technicolor) with 
Dennis Morgan, Janis Paige, Dorothy Ma¬ 
lone, Done De Fore, Ben Blue, Dick 
Walsh. 

• Ted McCord, "Dames Don’t Talk,” 
with Virginia Mayo, Brue Bennett, Robert 
Hutton, Tom D’Andrea, Richard Rover, 
Richard Benedict, Ben Weldon, Dick 
Walsh. 

• Carl Guthrie, "One Last Fling,” with 
Alexis Smith, Zachary Scott, Douglas Ken¬ 
nedy, Ann Doran, Ransom Sherman, Veda 
Ann Borg. 
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25 YEARS AGO 

With A. S. C. and Members 


# David Abel just completed photogra¬ 
phy on the Fox production, "The Buster,” 
with Doris Pawn and Dustin Farnum. 

* Reginald Lyons was photographing 
thrill comedies for Joe Rock. 

• Norbert Brodine was set to photograph 
Constance Talmadge in a Joseph Schenck 
production. 

# George Barnes was signed to photo¬ 
graph a Louis Burston all star feature di¬ 
rected by Rowland V. Lee. 

# Max Du Pont was busy handling cam¬ 
era work on "The Tinsel Harvest” for 
director William Seiter. 

* L. Guy Wilky was assigned to photo¬ 
graph "Grumpy,” William de Mille pro¬ 
duction for Paramount. 

* Homer Scott was set to handle pho¬ 
tography on "Main Street” at Warners. 

• Ben Kline was filming the Universal 
production, "Jewel,” directed by Lois 
Weber. 

* Ross Fisher was shooting Emory John¬ 
son’s "Westbound 99” at Robertson-Cole. 


BEN REYNOLDS, A. S. C. 

Ben Reynolds, who first joined 
the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers in 1921, passed 
away on February 14th after an 
extended illness. 

He received early experience 
in motion picture photography 
at the Essanay studios more than 
30 years ago, and then joined 
Universal for an extended period, 
during which time he photo¬ 
graphed many big productions, 
including “Blind Husbands” and 
“Foolish Wives.” After a few 
years with Warners to photo¬ 
graph a number of early talking 
pictures, he became associated 
with Paramount until he retired 
due to ill health in 1938. 


* Charles Schoenbaum was at Paramount 
in charge of cameras for "Mr. Billings 
Spends His Dime,” with Walter Hiers 
starred. 

* Frank B. Good had just completed pho¬ 
tography on the Jackie Coogan starrer, 
"Toby Tyler.” 

* Sol Polito just returned from New 
York to photograph an Edwin Carewe 
production in Hollywood. 

° John Arnold was photographing Viola 
Dana in "Her Fatal Millions” at Metro. 

* Charles Van Enger was associated with 
Fred Niblo productions as photographer 
on "The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 

* W. S. Smith just returned from San 
Francisco, where he shot a Vitagraph pro¬ 
duction featuring Earle Williams and 
Alice Calhoun. 

* Victor Milner was filming a Gladys 
Walton starrer at Universal, with King 
Baggot directing. 

* Karl Brown was winding up his chores 
as head cameraman on "The Covered 
Wagon,” James Cruze production at Para¬ 
mount. 

* Bert Cann was in Europe, attached to 
the staff of Eddie Polo. 

* Rene Guissart was in England, photo¬ 
graphing "Paddy, the Next Best Thing,” 
a Wilcox production starring Mae Marsh. 
° Henry Sharp was photographing Mae 
MacAvoy in "News.” 

* Harry Perry, on the camera staff of Pre¬ 
ferred Pictures, was elected a member of 
A.S.C. 

* At Universal, camera assignments in¬ 
cluded: Charles Stumar on "Flesh,” Allan 
Davey on "The Attic of Felix Bavu,” and 
William Fildew on "Drifting.” 

* Ross Fisher was in charge of camera 
work for "The Greatest Menace” at Fine 
Arts Studios. 

* Joseph Brotherton was preparing for 
the start of the Katherine MacDonald 
starrer, "Refuge.” 

Kraus Joins Radiant 

Bert Kraus has been appointed district 
manager of eastern states division for Ra¬ 
diant Screens. Prior to two years of war 
service, he was with the New York office 
of Bell & Howell, and was recently asso¬ 
ciated with American Bolex. 


— — — — — Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New i Model — — — — 

i SENSITESTER 

| 1944-1945-1946-1947 Models Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 

: WARNING... 

I Some dealers are offering war surplus machines as new models. These 1942 surplus 
' machines will not handle modern film. They were not designed for that purpose. 

! ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 

1515 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Immediate Delivery 

35 MM Eyemo Cameras 

NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
LIKE NEW 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
ALL TYPES . . . ALL MODELS 
REASONABLE PRICES 

Camera Equipment Co. 

1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



100mm F2.5 Cooke 
Deep Field Panchro Lens 


• Highly corrected • Recent design 

• Superb for color • Light in weight 

• Exceptiona I depth of field • Hard 
Filmocoted surfaces • Stocked un¬ 
mounted. Can be mounted im¬ 
mediately for any 35mm camera 


BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive U. S. A. Distributors 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C. 
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Classified Advertising 


FOR SALE 


The following lenses are offered on 15-day 
money-back basis: 

In Focus Mount for 16mm. Cameras 


1" F : 1.9 Wollensak Cline Raptar* . $ 61.25 

2" F : 1.9 Wollensak Cine Raptar* 96.25 

3"F:4.5Kodak Anastigmat* . 39.50 

3 5mm. 

1" F :2.3 Kinar Wide Angle for Eyemo C* 99.50 

2"F:1.8Astro Tachar for Eyemo C* . 199.50 

2"F:1.5Hugo Meyer Primoplan for Mit¬ 
chell or B & H Professional . 199.50 

3" F: 1.8 Astro Tachar for Mitchell, Eye¬ 
mo C or B & H Professional . 279.50 

4"F:2.5Cooke Panchro for Mitchell* .... 199.50 

5"F:2.3Astro Pan Tachar for Eyemo C* 343.75 

6" F: 1.8 Astro Pan Tachar for Eyemo C* 445.00 

8"F:2.3Astro Pan Tachar for Eyemo C* 435.00 


10"F:4.5B & H Anastigmat in Focus 

Mount for Eyemo C* .. 205.00 

18" F:5.6 Magna Telephoto for Mitchell* 162.50 
*Lenskoted 

To reduce internal reflection 
These and hundreds more in stock. All guaran¬ 
teed perfect. Write for latest catalog for fur¬ 
ther listings. 

BURKE AND jAMES INC. 

321 S. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


BASS OFFERS BARGAINS 

SPECIAL—Brand new Professional jr. friction head 
pan and tilt tripod, complete with case. Save 
$40.00. Regular $190.00 price including all 


taxes. Our price .$150.00 

35mm. Eyemo, 3-speed, Cooke F:2.5 

lens, case .$235.00 


B. & H. Eyemo, Air Corps A-4-A Model, 3- 
speed, 1" wide angle F:4.5 fixed focus, 2" Ey- 
max F:2.8 focusing, 6" Eymax F:4.5 focusing, 
10" F:4.5 Eymax focusing, filters, variable opti¬ 
cal view finder, carrying case . ..$595.00 

New 16mm. Auricon Single System Sound, com¬ 
plete outfit including power pack, battery, 

amplifier, tripod, etc .$1725.00 

400-ft. inside magazine DeBrie with 2" Tessar 
F:3.5 lens, case and four magazines .... $165.00 
WRITE YOUR WANTS . . . BASS MAY HAVE 
IT FOR LESS. CINE HEADQUARTERS FOR 38 
YEARS. BUY, SELL AND TRADE. 

BASS CAMERA CO. 179 W. MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO, 2, ILL. 


AVAILABLE NOW—MITCHELL STANDARD CAM¬ 
ERA, LENSES, TRIPOD, RABY BLIMP, FEAR¬ 
LESS DOLLY: LATEST BLUE SEAL SOF RE¬ 
CORDER: PRICES ON REQUEST, NC MITCHELL 
INTERLOCK MOTOR, 110V. DC, $250.00. FREE 
CATALOG A4. 

CAMERA MART 
70 West 45th Street, 

New York 19 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADINC MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910 . 


WE Buy. Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment. 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull’s 
Camera & Film Exchange, 68 West 48th Street, 
New York 19. N Y. 


ARRIFLEX camera, coated Zeiss lenses; 35mm. 
Biotar f:2, 50mm. Sonnar f: 1.5, 85mm. Sonnar 
f:2; 2-200-ft. magazines, carrying case. Excel¬ 
lent condition. W. R. Lueders, 1647 West 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—LENSES: 50mm. F2.3 Baltar; 58mm. 
FI.3 Cooke; 30mm. Deepfield Cooke in Mitchell 
Mounts; 35mm. F2.3 Goerz Apogar Unmounted. 
JOSEPH WALKER, 1559 N. Genesee Ave., Holly¬ 
wood 46, California. 

ATTENTION ARRIFLEX OWNERS: Simplify the 
operation of your camera with a magazine foot¬ 
age scale calibrated from 0 to 200 feet. Price 
$1.00 each. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 No. 
Cahuenga. Hollywood 28. HE-7373. 

8mm. MOVIE TITLES 16mm. 

Send for free price list and samples now! 
HOLLYWOOD TITLE STUDIO 
707 No. Gower Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


FOR SALE 


35mm SPECIALS 

35MM INTERMITTENTS—precision machining, ex¬ 
cellent design. Perfect for Printers, Animation 
Cameras, Slide Film Cameras, and for silencing 
and modernizing motion picture cameras. Dou¬ 
ble pull-down claws and double registration 
pins, at aperture. Entire unit in light-tight 
metal case to accommodate 200-foot roll, com¬ 
plete with take-up. Light trap at aperture. 
These units are NEW. Will sell for $150.00 each. 
Write for quotations on quantity purchase. 

35MM FILM VIEWERS—Advance “Ace” with 
footage and frame counters. Like new. VALUE 
$152.50. Will sell for $100.00 each. Three, 
without counters, value $122.50. Will sell for 
$80.00 each. 

AFP 

1803 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 

NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL Jr. Tripods with case, $99.50: BM 
Floods, cost Government $100.00, now $29.50; 
Eastman Cinespecial Blimp, $295.00; Mitchell 
Adapters. $79.50; 35mm. Super Parvo Debrie 
Studio Camera, 5 lenses, blimp, motor, ten 
1000’ magazines, pilotpin, tripod, $4,975.00; 
Askania 35mm. Studio Camera, synemotor, 3 
lenses, magazines, blimp, etc., $975.00; Blue 
Seal 35mm. Single System Recorder complete, 
$295.00; Three-Way Sound Moviola, recondi¬ 
tioned, $795.00; New Moviola D, $279.50. Send 
for latest stocklist. S. O. S. Cinema Supply 
Corporation, 602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 

MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 

The Complete Camera Store 
We buy, sell, trade, rent. 

Free copy of MORGAN CAMERA NEWS 
sent on request. 

6262 Sunset Boulevard • • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BERNDT MAURER MODEL D bi-lateral track re¬ 
corder, complete with noise reduction amplifier, 
amplifier, cables, microphone. Two 400-ft. mag¬ 
azines; 110-v. A.C. single phase synchronous 
motor. Also B-M 16mm. Model 506A camera 
with 3 lenses; two 400-ft. magazines; 12-v and 
110-v motors and tripod. In like new condition. 
Burton H. Zucker, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 


NEW Mitchell HIGH SPEED MOTOR, latest de¬ 
sign, six times normal. Tachometer, Ohmite 
rheostat, buckel switch cables, carrying case. 
Also Mitchell HI-HAT. Sacrifice for quick sale. 
Elmer Dyer—WYoming 8308 
108 So. Lajolla, Los Angeles 36 


1 AURICON NR22 16mm. SOUND ON 


FILM RECORDER . $800.00 

1 NEW 16mm. MOVIEMITE 

PROJECTOR .$200.00 


Paul G. Peters, 2640 Sheridan Road, Zion, Illinois 


640MM. F.5 ASTRO TELEPHOTO lens. 30 Inch 
F4.2 Askania Telephoto lens (Schmidt Type). 
Fasily adapted to most cameras. CAMERA 
MART. INC., 1614 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood 
28. HE-7373. 


MOVIE FILM PROCESSING—Finest Automatic Ma¬ 
chine Processing, 8mm, 16mm. 48 hour service. 
Also duplicating, editing, titling, other lab serv¬ 
ices. Send for list of prices. Fotoshop Inc., Room 
124 18 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


STUDIO and PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STUDIO OCCUPYING 6 
FLOORS. TWO LARGE SOUND STAGES. MIT¬ 
CHELL CAMERA EQUIPMENT, PROCESS PRO¬ 
JECTION, RCA SOUND CHANNELS, LIGHTS, 
FILM VAULTS, EXECUTIVE OFFICES, DRESSING 
ROOMS, SHOPS, PROPS. LONGTERM LEASE, 
REASONABLE RENTAL. WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
DETAILS. S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corporation, 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WE’LL buy it—Laboratory, Studio or Recording 
Equipment. S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corporation, 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 

CAMERA & SOUND MEN 

SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and scien¬ 
tifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
1200 Square Feet SOUND STUDIO 

high-fidelity play-back. Stage set construct on. 

ROLAB 

Sandy Hook Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newtown 581 

KODACHROME stock shots of the Nation’s Capi¬ 
tol. Also, available for Eastern 16mm. assign¬ 
ments. George C. Pace. 605-29th Street, South, 
Arlington, Virginia. PHONE JACKSON 1926-J. 


N. Y. CAMERAMAN-EDITOR. Many released films; 
A-l references. Commercial Kodachrome, Ani¬ 
mation Effects. Box 1047, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


'AVAILABLE FOR 35mm. ASSIGNMENTS. J. M. 
WOLFF, P. O. BOX 9490, JOHANNESBURG, 
SOUTH AFRICA.” 


Your classified ad on this 
page reaches more buying 
prospects for motion pic¬ 
ture photographic equip¬ 
ment and supplies than 
any other medium. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
10 cents a word 
Minimum of 10 words 

(Lower Case) 


Mail Remittance 
and Copy to 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Drive 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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He gives the scene its heartbeat... 


THIS meeting of mother and child is no 
make-believe—not to the movie-goers! 

To them, it is as real as life itself, 
thanks to the director of the picture. 
Through his perceptive handling of ac¬ 
tion, dialogue, and camera, he has given 
the scene its human touch, its heartbeat 
. . . made the audience feel its warmth, its 
mood—and live the moment, one with 
the personalities on the screen. 


And this achievement is the mark of 
his mastery of the dramatic; the gauge of 
his creative contribution to the motion 
picture art. 

But if such artistry is to have full ex¬ 
pression, the director must have the as¬ 
sistance of film that gives him ample 
freedom to achieve the effects he desires. 
This freedom he finds in the family of 
Eastman motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 


CHICAGO 

















for 16 mm 
sound film 
projection 
at its best 


Filmosound 







EASY 


PER AT ION 


FINEST PICTURES 


FINEST SOUN 


Filmosound’s powerful, pre-aligned, 
1,000-watt lamp and precise, straight- 
line optical system give you brilliant 
pictures, even when the “throw” is 
long and the screen is large. Bell & 
Howell permanent lens coating steps 
up picture brilliance, improves over-all 
definition. Micrometer focusing and 
lens focus lock mean needle-sharp pic¬ 
tures. Rock-steady, flicker-free screen 
images are assured by Filmosound’s ex¬ 
clusive shuttle and shutter mechanism. 


Filmosound’s exclusive Oscillatory 
Stabilizer insures unvarying speed at 
the sound take-off, eliminating sound 
“flutter.” Sound is natural, undis¬ 
torted, and hum-free at all volume 
levels. No background interference. 
No radio interference. Exclusive, pat¬ 
ented, metallic damping shell does 
away with microphonic ring. Full- 
range tone control; silent, step-less 
volume control. Full bass response with 
the improved Filmosound speaker. 


Filmosound’s exclusive Safe-lock 
Sprockets actually prevent incorrect 
film threading! And once correctly 
seated, the film cannot come off. One- 
hand tilt—-just the turn of a knob— 
quickly adjusts Filmosound to the 
proper angle. All controls, clearly 
marked, are grouped together on one 
side. The cables and cords cannot be 
connected other than correctly. Any¬ 
one can learn quickly the simple oper¬ 
ating procedure! 


See your dealer, or write 
Bell & Howell Company, 

7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D.C., and London. 






























